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Tired Conference Attenders 


I am sure that I can uncover the background of 
the remarkable article which Dr. Niebuhr contributes to this 
issue. Two or three weeks ago, while reading one of the Chi- 
cago dailies, I ran on a headline something to this effect: 
“Defends Snobbery as Source of Race Strength.” The suc- 
ceeding news item purported to be a resume of a speech 
which Dr. Niebuhr had delivered the previous day at a con- 
ference on racial relations held not a great way front Chicago. 


Naturally, I wondered what in the world had been 
said. I was very sure that it had not been what the news- 
paper reported. But what basis had there been for the fan- 
tastic twist which the headline artist had given to the report? 
And now, reading this article, I know. It is easy to under- 
stand why the report became garbled in the form that it took 
in the newspaper. Your newspaper reporter is always look- 
ing for sensation, and it is not hard to twist some of the 
things Dr. Niebuhr is saying here into an endorsement of 
racial arrogance. 


Altogether aside from the main thesis of Dr. Nie- 
buhr’s article—which certainly needs no testimonial from me 
—I can't help wondering whether the “tired” feeling that he 
acknowledges is not beginning to spread to a good many of 
us in this matter of conferences, summer and otherwise. These 
things go in cycles. We had a cycle of mass conventions, 
notably in the nineties, but lapping over a little into the nine- 
teen hundreds. Some organizations are still trying to keep 
such huge powwows alive, but it is a heavy strain on their 
resources to make them appear to have much value. Now we 
are in a cycle of conferences. My guess is that we have passed 
the peak. (Can a cycle have a peak?) 

Dr. Niebuhr points out the fundamentally false at- 
mosphere that obtains in many conferences, and I think he is 
right in what he says about it. But I’m wondering whether 
the decline of the conference is not coming from other and 
simpler causes. It’s simply a case of sameness. The same 
old crowd; the same old topics; the same old methods; the 
same old places—even the same old testimonial wind-up: 
“What This Conference Has Meant in My Life.” 


To one as much interested in education as I am, the 
article by Mr. Washburne comes as a surprise. I have heard 
a good deal about the educational system of post-war Russia, 
but for some reason I had regarded this as mostly a paper 
scheme. Mr. Washburne makes it look otherwise. And 
surely he ought to know what he saw over there. His own 
system of schools, located in Winnetka, Illinois, is being 
studied by the educators of the world. Naturally, he makes a 


good man to study some other system. 


The farther this series on modern salvation goes, 
the more searching it becomes. Dr. Tittle’s article is, it 
seems to me, the most penetrating word said on this subject 
so far. But what a distance we have traveled in the last fifty 
years if these words by Rufus Jones, Edward Scribner Ames, 
William Pierson Merrill and Ernest Fremont Tittle truly 


represent what the church believes it has to offer in the way 


of salvation now! 


Tue First Reaper. 
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The President Hails the 





EDITORIAL 


OTH IN TEMPER and in content, 


Coolidge’s speech before the Wisconsin convention 


President 


of the American legion is notable. There are a few 
sentences in it which are not fully convincing. There will 
legionnaires who will question whether there was as 
complete a conscription of 
war profits by the govern- 
Kellogg Treaty ment as Mr. Coolidge 
claims. And there will be 

ny thoughtful readers who will question whether the 
signing of the Kellogg treaty has as little to do with the 
supporting of a huge navy and an expensive army as the 
President said. 
]), 


It is not hard to understand why the 
sident, speaking to the audience which confronted him 
Wausau, made those two claims. But they are not as 
portant as the other things that he said, largely in his 
praise of the Kellogg treaty. That he should regard that 
ty in a favorable light is not to be wondered at, for 
Coolidge must already perceive that if his administra- 
is to be remembered a hundred years hence for any 
single achievement, it will be for the treaty signed this 
week in Paris. “Had an agreement of this kind been in 
existence in 1914,” according to the President, “there is 
every reason to suppose that it would have saved the situa- 
and delivered the world from all the misery which was 
cted by the great war.” 


What Is to Uphold the 
New Agreement? 


yy MR. COOLIDGE’S optimism well founded? Leav- 
x aside debate as to what such a treaty might have 
mplished in 1914, would it stop a world war in 1934? 
Judged by the amount of support which the treaty could 
mand as it stands today, together with the disabling 
interpretations which have been placed upon it by certain 
liplomats, it is extremely doubtful whether the treaty 
could stop a major war that might threaten tomorrow. Yet 
Mr. Coolidge clearly sees the way by which the treaty may, 
time, become an effectual defense against war. He shows 
his when he says, as he did at Wausau, that “if those who 
involved in it, having started it will finish it, its provi- 

ns will prove one of the greatest blessings ever be- 
wed upon humanity.” The President, in other words, 
the Wisconsin legionnaires that the signing of this 


treaty is only a beginning; that after this must come a 
new code of international law, built on the fundamental 
premise of war’s outlawry, and to be administered equitably 
How is such a code to be enforced? 
’ of the familiar European military 


among all nations. 
Through ‘ 
model? Not at all. It must be law, said Mr. Coolidge, 


‘ ° ’ 
sanctions 


“relying for enforcement upon its own moral power.” Un- 
less it is law so equitable that it wins support from the 
peoples because of their sense of what is just, the op- 
portunity created by the Kellogg treaty will be thrown away. 
Mr. Coolidge, however, by his tribute to the post-war 
achievements, both spiritual and material, of nations other 
than the United States, has reminded his countrymen that 
these other peoples are worthy of trust. The value of the 
Kellogg treaty therefore is seen to depend on the rapidity 
and sincerity with which it is followed by the new code of 
international law, and that, in turn, depends upon the 
degree of insistence with which the peoples of the world 
demand the new code’s formulation and ratification. 


An Archbishop with 
Social Passion 

EFERENCE has already been made in these pages to 

the significance of the choice by a tory government, 
of Dr. William Temple, a member of the British labor 
party, for the archbishopric of York. But an article which 
the archbishop-designate has contributed to a London daily 
makes it clear beyond mistake what manner of man 
is soon to stand next to the headship of the Church of 
England. Bishop Temple wrote this article as part of a 
series which the Daily News has been printing on “If 
Christ Came to London.” In it he confessed that the or- 
ganized churches have been spending their main energies 
on matters which, from the viewpoint of the kingdom of 
God, are secondary. “We have not put first,” he said, 
“what Christ puts first. The world has seen the Church of 
England put forth all its force concerning Welsh disestab- 
lishment and disendowment ; it has not seen that church put 
forth a force at all comparable to secure that the poor may 
be housed with decency or that the children of the nation 
may have their fair chance in life. Of course, there are 
palliative considerations to be urged; it is more possible to 
prevent a single action by demonstrations than to carry 
3ut I am convinced that if all com- 
1039 


a complicated reform. 
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municants loved their neighbors as themselves the housing 
problem would have been dealt with long ago. For if we 


loved our neighbors as ourselves we should feel as much 


horror at their children having been brought up in slums 
as at our own having to be brought up in them, and we 


The 


hishop who comes close*to fulfilling that picture of a pas- 


don't.” \nglican church may find that it has an arch- 


sionately prophetic leader painted last year by “Dick” Shep- 


ard in his “Impatience of a Parson.” 


Dead Sea 
Kruit 
BEGINS 


| | 
prove the 


Palestine 


TO LOOK as though the Dead sea might 
financial salvation of the new government of 
The British colonial office is proceeding slowly 
toward the awarding of the concession for the exploitation 
of the mineral deposits in that famous body of water. But 
when the concession finally becomes effective, it 1s expected 
that huge revenues will flow into the coffers of Palestine 
the been 


Jordan has 


Dead sea salts which, having no 


and Transjordania. For centuries 


washing down into the 
Way to escape except by evaporation, now lie there awaiting 
the magic of the chemist. Potash, magnesium and bromine 
are present in large quantities. Of the three, the deposits 


of greatest agriculture of 


of potash are 


1 
i 


importance. The 


the world is greatly in need of this fertilizer, which is now 


controlled almost by German and Alsatian com- 


bines. If the potash in the Dead sea is properly extracted 
and marketed, there is no reason why it should not bring 


the price of this important substance within the reach of 


the farmers of most of the world, for the supply would 
then easily iY made to equal the demand Recent debates 
in the British parliament, however, have brought out the 


tears held in some it the Dead sea concessions 


quarters tn 


may prove to be just another example of international eco- 


nomic exploitation. Of the three main groups now seeking 


the concession, the Britis 


h colonial office has pronounced, 


provisionally, in favor of one in which the chief figure is a 


leading member of the Zionist organization in Palestine. It 
also happens that the treasurer of the Zionist organization, 
Sir Alfred Mond, is chairman of the Imperial Chemical 
Industries of Great Brita which naturally has a deep in- 
terest in the Dead sea development. It would be unfor- 
tunate if the British government, the Zionist organization, 


or individuals close to either allowed this coming exploita- 


tion of the wealth of the Dead sea to become open to sus- 


or method 


notive 


that Matter of the 
Smith Record 
( INFUSION 


A record of 
ne out ol 


urrounds the status of the legislative 


Governor Smith—a confusion largely grow- 


Mr. Wilham Allen White's attempt to be serupu 


lously fair to the governor and the misinterpretation which 


1 


many new ave placed on this attempt 


White 


papers It is being 


reported that M1 “retracted” some of his statements 


wernn s record while in the New York legis- 
iture. Mr. White did nothing of the kind. He withdrew 
the terpretatviol which he had attached to two or three 
h he record to speak for itself. That 
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record stands. Even Governor Smith, in his defense of it, 
does not challenge the accuracy of the votes tabulated by 
Mr. White. All that he does is to attempt to explain why 
he voted as he did. Of course, Mr. Smith did other things 
while in the legislature besides vote on liquor bills. Some of 
these things were worthy of all praise, and have helped to 
bring him to his present eminence. But as this campaign 
develops it is the liquor record, unfortunately for Mr. 
Smith, that commands attention. Mr. Smith’s explanation, 
now made public, hardly meets Mr. White’s final charges at 


all. 


race track gambling is explained as due to resentment at the 


The vote against Governor Hughes’ attempt to abolish 


governor's having called a legislative session to pass on that 
matter. The votes in favor of loosening the liquor regula- 
tions are explained either (1) as justified because supported 
hy the majority of the legislature, or (2) as justified be- 
cause desired by a prominent New York hotel. The truth 
of this whole matter is that Mr. Smith, not only during the 
time when he was casting these votes but later as speaker 
when he dominated the assembly, voted regularly as Tam- 
many desired. And to depict Tammany as having desired 
to restrict or abolish the saloon is simply funny. It was the 
New York World, now Mr. Smith’s most intelligent news 
paper supporter, which on October 17, 1911—not so “far 
away and long ago” a date as the governor's supporters try 
to make out—placed Mr. Smith, as a Tammany subservient, 
in a blacklist of legislators and, in the words of Mr. Smith’s 
biographer, Mr. Henry F. Pringle, “called upon the best 
people of the city to hurl them forthwith into the darkness 
of political oblivion.” 


Is it Bigotry in 
the South? 


N 


the liquor traffic. There is no record of votes to show the 


R. WHITE, when recounting this record, did not 
tell the whole story of Governor Smith’s relation to 


valuable service which he rendered to that traffic as speaker 
of the lower house of the New York legislature. No refer- 
ence was made to his activities in securing, as governor, 
the repeal of the Mullan-Gage state enforcement law. 
Neither was anything said about the referendum engineered 
by the governor in 1927 which proposed to junk the Vol 
stead act in favor of a law giving each state the right to 
permit the use of liquor which it had determined was “not 
in fact intoxicating.” And no reference was made to the 
telegram to the Houston convention, which called for “fun- 
damental changes in the present provisions for national 
prohibition,” and “local self-government and states’ rights” 
in the control of the liquor traffic—whatever that may mean 
It is this record which has produced the fight against Mr. 
Smith, particularly in the south. To say that this fight 1s 
really a fight against Mr. Smith’s Catholicism is to distort 
the 


of 


facts. Had the democrats nominated Senator Walsh 


Montana, there would have been no revolt in the south 
Neither would large groups of protestants in other parts 
of the country have come to regard this campaign as a 
Yet Senator Walsh is a Catholic. No; the 


issue in this campaign is rapidly narrowing down to pro- 


moral crisis. 


hibition. Mr. Smith’s record puts him squarely on the wet 


side of that issue. He is being fought as a wet. The at- 
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August 30, 1928 THE 
tempt to ascribe the opposition to him to religious bigotry 
is really nothing but an attempt to confuse the voters and 
so to secure for him the votes of those who, on this major 
issue, are opposed to everything he represents. 


Cross - Purposes in the 
Far East 
: IS HARD to understand why Japan should have 
chosen this time to emphasize the divergence between 
her policy and that of Great Britain in the far east. Cir- 
cumstantial reports from London have stated that a first 
effect of the signing of the Kellogg treaty is the decision of 
the British cabinet to give up the building of the Singapore 
naval base. This cannot be interpreted otherwise than as a 
British gesture of amity toward Japan. The Singapore base 
was solely intended as a help to the operations of the Brit- 
ish fleet in case of war with Japan. It was demanded by 
tory opinion in England and by the fears of Australia and 
New Zealand. The MacDonald labor government aban- 
doned the scheme as unnecessarily provocative of ill-will be- 
tween the two empires, but the Baldwin government 
brought it to life again immediately after assuming office. 
Now to have this same government ready to abandon it is 
equivalent to notice of Britain’s readiness to give Japan a 
ote of confidence. Yet at precisely this moment Japan has 
gone out of her way to wound British sensibilities over the 
Manchurian question. Granted that Japan has great inter- 
ests at stake in Manchuria, and that she is not to be blamed 
for seeking to safeguard these interests during this troubled 
period in Chinese history, it is still a mystery why she chose 
the brusque method of procedure that she did. It was only 
a few days ago that Sir Austen Chamberlain told the house 
commons that “we do not recognize Manchuria as any- 


‘ 


thing but part of China,” and that “our interest is in a 
united China under one government.” It would almost 
seem that Baron Tanaka, the Japanese premier, had these 
words in mind when he warned Chinese officials in Mukden 
that, if they should try to bring Manchuria within a united 
China, drastic action on Japan’s part would follow. Japan 
could easily accomplish all that she seeks to accomplish by a 
Why 


does she take to sword-brandishing? It is conceivable that 


careful and conciliatory diplomacy in Manchuria. 


the day may come in the working out of the destiny of this 
trategic province when she will covet British friendship 
iid support. 


\nother Case for the 
Supreme Court 
\ INNESOTA passed a law in 1925 which makes it 
4 possible for the courts to enjoin the future publica 
tion of any newspaper which is held to contain “malicious, 
scandalous and defamatory” matter. The law was enacted, 
it is said, as a protection against the fly-by-night blackmail- 
ing sheets which occasionally spring up in large communi- 
ties. It remained almost unknown until this year. Then the 
listrict attorney of the county in which Minneapolis is lo- 
ted, Mr. Floyd B. Olson, invoked it in an effort to shut 
wn a weekly, the Saturday Press, which was contending 


hat the attorney had engaged in corrupt politics. Under the 
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law, the judge granted the injunction. The case was ap- 
pealed to the supreme court of the state. That court up- 
held the law’s constitutionality by a unanimous vote. Now 
the American Civil Liberties union steps in to carry the 
case to the United States supreme court. It is an interesting 
case. If the federal supreme court should uphold the con- 
stitutionality of this Minnesota law, it is likely that a 
bumper crop of similar laws will be harvested in other 
states. Then the newspapers may come to understand why 
labor organizations have so much feeling over the use of 
the injunction in industrial disputes. As matters have stood, 
the only control over the newspapers that could be ap- 
plied through the courts has been that exercised through 
libel suits, in which actual offenses may bring punitive dam- 
ages. Every paper has learned the wisdom of avoiding such 
suits. But under the Minnesota law, the way to control a 
newspaper through the courts is much more direct and com- 
plete. Merely convince a single judge that something which 
the paper has said is malicious, scandalous or defamatory, 
and that judge can put the paper out of business for as long 
as he pleases. And then what is left of freedom of the 
press? This process of ordering a paper to suspend publica- 
tion has been a familiar instrument of tyranny in some 
countries that make no great pretension to liberty, but it is 
new in the United States. 


Planning for the Editor’s 
Anniversary 
NOUIRIES as to the plans for celebrating the comple- 
tion of Dr. Morrison’s twenty years as editor are coming 
in numbers to the office of The Christian Century. As 
Dr. Morrison will soon be returning to this country, which 
will make impossible any further reference to these plans 
in these pages, his editorial colleagues take this opportunity 
to give readers of the paper the exact status of the celebra- 
tion as it now stands. The suggestion made by Dr. Gilkey 
and his friends has brought a remarkable response. It is 
doubtful whether a more meaningful testimonial was ever 
gathered than will be presented to Dr. Morrison when the 
letters from subscribers to The Christian Century are 
bound into a group of volumes that will probably represent 
every state in the union, and many other countries. A new 
development is now taking form, growing out of the desire 
of certain groups of subscribers to have Dr. Morrison visit 
them personally and talk with them intimately of the is- 
sues which will lie nearest to his heart as he returns from 
Europe. Under the persuasion of his colleagues, Dr. Mor 
rison has consented to set aside a large number of days 
between the middle of September and Christmas, during 
which he will speak anywhere that a significant group of 
listeners can be gathered. The detailed arrangements for 
such gatherings must be made locally. Some of them, al- 
ready partly planned, will take the form of dinners and 
luncheons. There will be no charges, other than the ex- 
penses involved locally. It will be understood by readers 
that the plans for such meetings must be concluded in the 
near future, for the arrangement of itinerary is going to 
be a complicated affair. But if there are subscribers who 


would like to see one of these personal celebrations in their 
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neighborhood, a letter addressed to the business manager 
of The Christian Century, will lead to the listing of the 
engagement, if the rest of the itinerary now forming makes 


that possible. 


Brotherhood and the 
Machine 
ABOR in the United States is today sharing more 


The 


\merican wage earner has the-highest average wage 


largely than ever in the good things of life. 


of any handworker in the world, and his hours of toil grow 
steadily shorter. However, there are still millions of our 
wage earners who receive a wage below that necessary to 
provide a decent standard of living. Coal miners, textile 
workers, farm hands and common labor form great groups 
whose annual income from their toil puts them in a de- 
pressed class. Even among the more fortunate groups only 
a minority receive an annual wage that enables the natural 
bread winner to provide a standard of living equal to the 
average for the salaried class. As a result, in thousands of 
families, children who should be in school and wives who 
should be keeping the home go to work in order that the 
fannly may have a cheap auto and other modern accoutre- 


ments of living. With all the high wage scales of the more 


fortunate workers, labor as a whole still makes up the 


lowest income strata of our population. So long as that is 
so reforms must be urged that will effect the readjustments 
necessary to bring the handworkers up to the dignity and 
status of the white-collared worker. 

In his acceptance address Herbert Hoover said the 
twelve-hour day is at an end. He spoke metaphorically 
rather than by the book. As a recognized and defended 
work day it is at an end, thanks to the social conscience 
within the churches, but there are yet tens of thousands 
of twelve-hour workers. Just how many and for what 
reason would be a logical piece of investigation for the re- 


he federal council of churches. Mere 


earch department of t 
exposure of the facts would do much to put an end to it, 
if such exposure were made by a church organization. The 
more humane-minded employers resent the 
stigma the twelve-hour day puts on industry and, while many 
of them still resent the mixing of any church organization 
in matters of industrial management, the time is here when 
church organizations need not seriously fear even the 
financial kick-back on their budgets from an exposure of 
the inhuman twelve-hour day. It claims fewer victims to- 
day than ever before and the average day’s work in in- 
dustry has steadily grown shorter. Nine hours is now the 
average instead of the ten-hour day of only a few years 
ago, and the eight-hour day is normative, while the forty- 
four hour week is recognized increasingly and the five-day 


week grows in favor. 


m chine workers decreased hours are com- 
‘ ion f motony of movement and greater 
nerve tension i increased fatigue. For others 
they are a boon adc a decrease in drudgery brought 


out by the adoption of machine processes. The machine 
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tends to become the beast of burden, but it also tends to 
become the mechanical taskmaster, fixing the pace and nar- 
rowing the artisanship of the craftsman, thus robbing him 
of creative skill and interest. Unless there can be provided 
out of increased productivity the better wage and the 
shorter hours required to furnish the worker with com- 
pensation outside the shop for these losses, the machine 
makes a robot of him. 

The machine not only is here to stay but it will increase 
in its capacity to take over skilled craftsmanship. The auto- 
matic machine will increasingly deprive labor of jobs. More 
intricate and expensive machinery will require greater 
capital expenditure and thus increase the power of the 
owner and manager. Unless the worker can somehow come 
to share in the management and the profits of progressively 
mechanized industry he is doomed to become an industrial 
serf. A benevolent capitalism could only ameliorate the 
harshness of his condition. His days of greatest freedom 
were those in which he owned his own tools. These mam- 
moth tools of modern industry are the symbols and in- 
struments of its socialization and the modern corporation 
is its legal device. The corporation makes cooperators of 
all who own its stock; it has provided the legal device of an 
increasing socialization of ownership and control. All that 
larger socialization required to make the worker a participa- 
tor can be accomplished by adding another ‘o’ and thus 
making corporation spell “co-operation.” 

Recognizing the inevitable increase of mechanical inven- 
tion with its increased productive power, labor is now ask- 
ing for a “social wage.” The increase of wage scales and 
the decrease of hours in working days do not necessarily 
narrow the gulf between the wage earners’ standards of 
living and those of their empleyers, the dividend sharers 
and the general property holding group. These may raise 
labor’s standards of living as compared with the past but 
not raise them to a degree equal to the increase made by 
the more fortunate who enjoy incomes won through in- 
vestment. The gap between these classes may increase while 
the standards of all are rising and thus decrease labor's rel- 
ative share in the good things of life. Labor may increase 
its income and decrease its hours of toil, yet fail to share 
equitably in the increased productive power of the machine. 
Property right still is paramount both in law and in busi- 
ness control. There is no law in economics that automati- 
cally insures an equitable sharing, nor can a benevolent 
capitalism guarantee it. The “iron” law insured the lowest 
possible wage and the longest possible day. A benevolent 
capitalism advocates the highest possible wage and_ the 
shortest possible day, but the limitations of its promise is 
illustrated by the experience of its foremost proponent, 
Henry Ford. Ford workers have been among the poorly 
paid, on the basis of annual income, for the past two years. 
The iron in the system that fails to connect profits and 
workers directly and leaves the wage earner to bear the 
major cost of unemployment, accident, hard times and the 
readjustments required by the invention of new machines 
and processes, can be only slightly relieved by the paternal- 
ism of the benevolent employer. The system itself must be 
made cooperative, its control must be thoroughly democ- 
ratized and it must receive an ethical endowment of soul. 
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The most astounding thing in the entire industrial revolu- 
tion has been the inability of the employers to reckon with 
the human factor in industry. Men who could manage mil- 
lions of incorporated investment and engineer an installa- 
tion and working synthesis of machinery that is nothing 
less than epic in its magnitude, failed for all too long a time 
to comprehend the psychology and the social nature of the 
men whom they put in charge of machine operation. 
\Vorking on the incentives of profit and power themselves, 
they failed to comprehend that the same incentives motivated 


e humbler humanity whom they employed. Organizing 
themselves into great investment organizations, they denied 


ganization to their humbler fellow workers. Seeking 


isure and recreation for themselves and their families, they 
lid not reckon with the same desire in the man who toils 
vith his hands. 


< 


Desiring ownership and ever increasing 
ownership for themselves, they treated the wage earner as if 
were not endowed with the same acquisitive instinct. 
Great progress has recently been made in recognition of 
this, the human factor. Fatiguing toil has been found to 
he less productive than shorter hours and invigorated mus- 
cies. Organization has: been recognized to the extent that 
millions of workers now enjoy some modicum of represen- 
tation and the problem is no longer that of recognition and 
. voice in control but of the method of organization and the 
technique of making the sharing of control efficient. In- 
creasingly industry faces democracy with less of “why” 
nd more of “how.” The desire to own is receiving recogni- 
tion through all kinds of stock-sharing plans and the legiti- 
macy of social welfare programs is not only no longer un- 
questioned but the programms themselves tend more and 

more toward the fraternal rather than the paternal. 

Year by year strikes tend to become fewer and of less 
violence. The age-long presumptions of ownership and the 
stolidity of the employing class compelled the militant pro- 
test of the strike; the new attitude issues in less of violence 
and more of conciliation. But the presumptions of property 
right still all too often supersede the claims of human right. 
The constitution of democracy has not been adopted by in- 
dustry. The modifications taking place tend toward demo- 
cracy but management is by nature more or less autocratic 

nd the feeling that one can do what he pleases with his 
own has more power when property is wielded than when 
a toiler wields only his right to work. The only cure lies 
in the progressive application of the principles and the prac- 
tice of brotherhood in industry. 

The fraternal is democratic of constitution and ethical 

nature. Skill and brawn are the laborer’s possession and 
they have, by right, more claim to recognition than the ab- 
sentee investor’s money. Experiments in industrial demo- 
cracy and in profit sharing are doing more to give labor 
a “social wage” than are socialism, benevolent capitalism 
or social legislation. It is only by sharing profits and con- 
trol that natural human beings can be won to work for 
economy and productivity. Mobilizing in the workers the 
same incentives that give interest to the employers will do 
more to decrease waste, stop strikes, increase production 
and bring peace to industry than all the repressive under- 
takings of legislatures, courts, police and employers’ asso- 
ciations combined. Capitalists who do not see this hold the 
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dollar so close to their eyes that the natural human being 
resident in the workman is obscured from their vision 

It is not the business of the church to dictate the manage 
ment of industry or even to preach social dogmas and dox 
is the 


business of the church to insist upon the largest possible 


trines as sine qua nons of the social gospel. But it 


expression of brotherhood in the working relation hu 
man society. The canons of democracy in both government 
and industry are the principles of brotherhood at work, 

-! e 


seeking realization in the practical relations of a work-a 
day world. Cooperation in material interests is brother- 
hood at work minting the coin of the kingdom of God into 
the human weal. “Government and cooperation,” said John 
Ruskin, “are, and in all things eternally, the law of life; 
anarchy and competition are and in all things eternally the 
law of death.” Unless industry is built upon brotherhood 
and cooperation an increasingly industrialized social order 
will build little of the kingdom of God into the common- 
wealth of man. 


Who’s Who 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
WAS in Kentucky, the land of Beaten Biscuit and 
Fried Chicken, the land of Good Horses and 
Mint-beds. And I sate upon the Broad Verandah of 


\mple 


an Old Time Plantation Home and talked with the owner 
thereof. 

And he had been upon a Journey, and had visited certain 
Kinsfolk of his in Washington and in Boston and in New 
York. 

And he said, In New York, when any man was mentioned 
they looked him up in Bradstreet’s; and in Boston they 
looked him up in the Blue Book; and in Washington they 
looked him up in Who's Who. 

And I said, It is well that there be such Useful Works 
of Reference. 

And he said, Yea, but I said, I am going back to Kentucky 
where / know Who’s Who. 

And I said, Happy are the people that are in such a Case. 
For many portions of this world are grown so Complex that 
a man may hardly know who dwelleth next to him, and life 
is an endless search of the Telephone Directory and other 
Works of Reference that a man may know the men with 
whom he doth associate. 

And he said, There is too much attempt to learn out of 
Books and not enough out of Life. May God defend me 


from the Evil Day when I must look up my Friends in 
Books. For it is a sad thing ever to substitute a Book for 
Where- 
fore do I abide in Kentucky where I know Who’s Who. 


And I said, My friend, continue thou to abide here, and 


Life itself. And in Kentucky we strive to Live. 


now and then permit me to flee from the realm wherein men 
are ruled by the Blue Book and the Telephone Directory 
and Bradstreet’s and Who’s Who, and dwell for a time with 
thee. 


And 
dost ride down our Pike, thou shalt Alight and Lift thy 
Saddle. 


And he said, The Latchstring is out. when thou 











What Salvation Can the Church 


Offer ‘Todayr 


By Ernest Fremont Tittle 


Hk CHURCH HA®& RESOURCES which are in- 
dispensable both for the salvation of the individual 
and for the salvation of society. She could help the in- 
She could help 


could lead the 


dividual to escape despair and selfishness 
society to avoid injustice and strife. She 
world into a more abundant life. Whether or no she will 
make any effective use of the redemptive forces which are 
hers to command remains to be seen. I shall merely attempt 
to indicate the kind of salvation which it seems to me the 


church might offer today. 
I. 


The church might offer to the world a faith that would 
save men from despair and empower them for “creative 
strife.” It might develop a will to believe—not in spite of 
evidence, although sometimes in spite of immediate evi- 
dence—that the universe is on the side of the angels, that 
there is cosmic support for human idealism, that gallant 
struggle for a better world will not ultimately be in vain. 

It may, no doubt, be said, and finely said, that men ought 
to pursue a noble ideal for its own sake, whether or no it 
can claim any cosmic support. But surely it is asking a 
good deal of human nature to strive in sweat and blood for 
the attainment of something which, even though by some 
miracle of skill and courage it should one day be achieved, 
Is it not, in fact, 


In a universe that cares enough about 


is destined at last to be thrown away. 
asking too much? 
spiritual values to preserve them, men might find heart 
and strength for seemingly impossible tasks. They might 
face the lurking foes of nature, and even the lurking fright- 
fulness of civilization, with the ringing declaration, “What- 
ever ought to be can be.” But in a universe that was, if 
not actually hostile, at least completely indifferent to human 
aspiration, and in which eventually the whole structure of 
man’s achievement must be irretrievably destroyed, what 
wonder if men should ask, “What's the use?” An occa- 
sional Bertrand Russell, who is himself the product of an 
idealism to which religion has given birth, may find it 
possible to say to his fellows, “Be ye steadfast, immovable, 
always abounding in heroic endeavor, even though ye know 
But 
who can blame them if the multitude of men do not respond 


that your labor is destined ultimately to be in vain.” 


to such an appeal ’ 

By developing in men a reasonable faith that there is a 
power not their own that is making for righteousness, the 
church may establish a foundation of trust and hope on 


ich may be built a better tomorrow. 


II. 


Ihe church might offer to the world an objective—the 
kingdom of God—in devotion to which men would be able 
to achieve unity in their own lives and, progressively, in 
the world’s life. 

stand. A life 


\ house divided against itself 
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cannot 


divided against itself is bound to be a tormented and rel- 
atively ineffective life. It may even become a physically 
When Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde attempt 


to live together in the same personality, an outraged nature 


shattered life. 


begins to protest. 

How can a man achieve unity in his own life? He may 
attempt to do so by subordinating every other interest to 
self-interest, and if he should succeed in doing this, he 
would become a perfect devil, in whose life there would 
But thanks to that 
human nature about which so many disparaging things have 


undeniably be a certain kind of unity. 


been said, a man seldom if ever does succeed in becoming 
a perfect devil; and to achieve anything less than a devilish 
one-hundred-percentism is to fail of securing unity through 
the subordination of every other interest to self-interest 
Let a man become so thoroughly selfish that he cares nothing 
for God or his fellows, save as they can be made to min- 
ister to his own pleasure or profit; but if, even then, he 
should love unselfishly one single human soul—his own 
daughter, perhaps—the unity of his life would be broken. 
The perfection of his hell would be marred by one heavenly 
affection! And to the glory of human nature must it not 
be said that there is probably no man who does not possess 
at least one heavenly affection? 

Men have tried to achieve unity in their lives by placing 
upon the head of self-interest an imperial crown; but soon 
or late the better angels of their nature have started an 
insurrection and hurled the tyrant from his throne. There 
is only one way by which a man may achieve in his own 
soul a saving unity—the way of Jesus. “Human nature 
being what it is,” a man can hardly become a perfect devil ; 
but he can become a Christian. He can bring unity into his 
life by subordinating every selfish ambition to one great 
overmastering ambition to build on earth the kingdom of 
God. 

A house divided against itself cannot stand; no, nor a 
world divided, as is our present world, into races that de- 
spise one another, nations that fear one another, and classes 
that distrust one another. A world which economically has 
become a neighborhood must spiritually become a brother- 
hood if civilization is not to give way to chaos. I, for my 
part, do not expect that Englishmen and Indians, Americans 
and Japanese, will ever be brought into a single political 
structure comparable to the medieval church. Political 
structures are maintained by force, and force will never 
unite the world. You cannot build a brotherhood with 
bayonets. But I do sometimes dream of a day when the 
races and nations of mankind shall dwell together on a 
friendly, cooperative basis, making their several contribu- 
tions to an enriched and universal culture; and I consider 
it to be within the range of possibility that such a day might 
lhe caused to come by the Christian church, if only she would 
address herself seriously to the task of enthroning in the 


mind of the race the ideal of a kingdom of God. 
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My own observation leads me to believe that devotion to 
the kingdom of God is altogether the most redemptive 
force in the world. It redeems men from selfishness; they 
find so much fun in gallant attempts to secure for under- 
privileged folk a more abundant life that they are no longer 
It redeems men 
It re- 


seriously tempted to think only of self. 
from parochialism ; the world becomes their parish. 
deems them from prejudice. Prejudice cannot, apparently, 
he removed by argument, but it can be removed by action. 
As men of one race cooperate with men of another race in 
some intelligent attempt to promote better feeling among 
hoth races, prejudice disappears. Devotion to the kingdom 
of God redeems men, likewise, from pettiness and vindic- 
“T shall do nothing in malice,” said Lincoln. 
“What I deal with is too vast for malicious dealing.” When 
men undertake in any serious fashion to build a_ better 


tiveness. 


world, they soon discover that what they are dealing with 
is too vast for petty, vindictive dealing. And in devotion 
to the kingdom of God, do not men soon discover the futil- 
ity of force as a means of reaching any great social goal? 
They see the folly of dependence upon “reeking tube and 
iron shard,” and the wisdom of dependence upon intelli- 
gently directed good will. 

Here, then, is a force which the church is only beginning 
to employ but which, if only she should dare to employ it 

urageously, would enable her to transform at once the 
ives of individuals and the whole structure of society. 


Ill. 


The church might offer to the world an inspiring glimpse 
f what a heaven on earth would be like. Writing to his 
fellow Christians in Philippi, St. Paul rather daringly says, 
“We are a colony of heaven” (Moffatt’s translation). 
Rome, in those days, was establishing colonies in order to 
Romanize newly conquered territories. In an earlier day 
Greece had planted colonies in order to diffuse Hellenic 
speech and culture throughout the near east. “We Chris- 
writes Paul, “are a colony of heaven, planted by 
(;od in order to celestialize earth.” 


tians,” 
Ideally conceived, is 
not that the church—a colony of men and women whose 
nission it is to build a heaven on earth? 

The actual church has never been ideal. The actual church 
lias, at times, created situations which very closely resembled 
a hell on earth; and when it has not created them, it has all 
too often winked at them, even condoned them. These ad- 
missions are matters of history which he who runs may 
read. But when all is admitted that needs to be admitted, 
does not the fact remain that, during the past nineteen 
centuries, the Christian church has done more than any 
other agency to spiritualize human life, to lift men out of 
he slough of mere sensual or selfish desire, and keep be- 
tore them a noble ideal of personal character and public 
service? To claim that the church as a whole has been a 
colony of heaven would be absurd. But to say that within 
he church, even during its darkest days, there have ever 
heen individuals and even groups who were, in effect, a 

lony of heaven, would not be absurd ; it would be only the 


of the most remarkable facts about the church has 
its capacity for self-criticism and self-reformation. 
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The keenest criticisms ever launched against the church 
have come from within its own organization. From first 
to last the church has stoned its prophets ; 
on producing prophets who have opened its eyes, chastened 
its spirit, and brought it to its knees in penitence and re- 
dedication. 


but it has gone 


At this present moment nothing is being said 
against the church by outsiders that is not being said even 
more trenchantly by insiders. There has always been a 
church within the church; and that church within has been 
a colony of heaven, giving to the world an inspiring glimpse 
of what a heaven on earth would be like. 

Mr. H. R. L. Sheppard has declared that “a church may 
not be corporately less Christian than the Christian indi- 
vidual.” An ideal church may not be; actual churches are. 
But surely it is not too much to expect that there shall be, 
in every denomination, a distinguishable group of persons 
who, as a group, are not less Christian than the Christian 
An of 
might become a thoroughly Christian association in which 


individual. association clergymen, for instance, 
the strong would eagerly share the (financial) burdens of 
A “Men’s Brotherhood Bible Class” might be- 
come a real brotherhood in which all sorts and conditions 


At least a few 


the weak. 


of men would find heartening fellowship. 
congregations might become sufficiently inclusive in their 
It is 
only too evident that many congregations have been built, 


membership really to represent the “body of Christ.” 


not upon a religious foundation, but rather upon a social 
foundation. They represent, not the universalism of a re- 
ligious relationship, but the particularism of a social rela- 
They are rich men’s churches or poor men’s 


But 


surely it is conceivable that at least a few congregations 


tionship. 
churches, high brow churches or low brow churches. 


might be built upon a religious foundation and express cor- 
porately the universalism of Christ. 

The church, moreover, in the one case where it becomes 
on a somewhat large scale an employer of labor—the pub- 
lishing house—might strive to be at least as Christian as 
industry has become under the leadership of such men as 


And 


in respect of its attitude toward war, and its method of 


John J. Eagan, William Hapgood, and Arthur Nash. 


promoting trust, good will, and peace, might not every 
church become as Christian as the Society of Friends? Are 


not the Quakers a perpetual challenge ? 
IV. 


So far in this discussion little has been explicitly said 
about the Savior of the church; but much, I hope, has been 
implied. “If darkness shall ever come over the world, and 
God and every spiritual virtue grow dim, then it may be 
that the personality of Jesus will save us.” So said Har- 
Well, darkness has come over the 


It has 


nack before the war. 
world, and the personality of Jesus has saved us. 
kept us from giving way to despair. Once again the peo- 
ples that walked in darkness have seen a great light; they 
that dwelt in the land of the shadow of death, upon them 
hath the light shined. Amid all the gloom of post-war dis- 
illusionment, Christ has been the light of the world, reveal- 
ing the way that leads to permanent prosperity and peace, 


and keeping alive the belief that there is, at the heart of 


things, some sure eternal ground for human hope. 











The Confession of a Tired Radical 


By Reinhold Niebuhr 


HIS IS the confession of a tired radical. I hope I 


will not remain tired. Time may give me new en- 
thusiasms and saveeme from premature senility. But 
I am fed up with liberals, with their 

My revolt 


is directed particularly against their habit of confessing the 


i « 


just now I am fed up 


creeds, their idiosyncrasies and their attitudes. 


sins of their group from which they imagine themselves 
emancipated. There is no temptation so seductive as the 
temptation to be humble and proud at the same time. 
Suppose I am a Nordic, a Nordic protestant. I meet with 
a group of liberal people including Jews, Negroes, Catho- 
lics and whatnot. I make a public confession of the bigotries 
and prejudices of my crowd. I ask the minority groups 
who suffer from the sins of my group to be generous and 
forgive our sins. That seems to stamp me as a humble and 


But of course my very confession is sup- 
my hearers with the fact that J do not 


contrite person 
posed to impres 


really belong to my group; that I am superior to it. 1 would 


be greatly chagrined if anyone took my confession at its 


face value. For pride dictates my humble confession. Its 


insincerity, however, is not its only limitation. It prevents 
the conference from dealing objectively with the social facts 


and problems which concern it. 


SINCERITY LACKING 


[| have attended few conferences in which minority 


groups were as honest and frank in confessing the limita- 
tions of their people as were the members of the majority. 
That may be due to the fact that minorities have developed 


a pride of their own to compensate for their unconscious 


inferiority complex. It may also be the fruit of the in- 


sincerity of the majority. Humility usually prompts hu- 
mility and the contrition of one party to a conflict easily 
other. But such a 


creates a sense of repentance in the 


process presupposes sincerity, and perfect sincerity is lack- 


ing in most of our present discussions on racial and re- 
ligious prejudices. 
\ conference on race relations is in session. Someone 
invariably arises to make an abject apology for the sins of 
the protestant Nordics, and the conference thereupon re- 
solves itself into a discussion of ways and means by which 
the sinners may be brought to see the error of their ways. 
The turn of the discussion thus makes it quite impossible to 
deal 


ties 


realistically with the whole problem of group loyal- 


nd the resulting friction between groups. It may be 


true that Nordic people have an undue amount of race 


pride. But racial arrogance is certainly not a unique Nordic 


sin. Nor is religious bigotry and intolerance prevalent only 


among protestant obscurantists. 


BIGOTRY AND SELF-ESTEEM 


rhe fact seems to be that all groups, religious and racial, 
tend to preserve their self-respect by adopting contemptu- 


ous attitudes toward other groups and to express their 


appreciation of their own characteristic culture by depre- 
ciating that of others. Whatever group happens to be in 
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the majority seems to be the most bigoted simply because 
it is in a position where it can indulge its arrogance more 
freely. The minority groups may commit fewer social sins 
but they probably suffer from as many spiritual limitations. 
They develop an animus against the majority which makes it 
quite impossible to deal scientifically with the whole problem 
of group animosities. ; 

Would it not be well if the Jews realized that their racial 
integrity has been maintained partly because they have 
lived in a hostile world? They could probably preserve 
racial unity in a completely tolerant world but only at the 
price of becoming themselves intolerant. Were the walls 
of hatred, fear and contempt which now divide the Jewish 
and the Gentile world removed, would it be possible to 
prevent wholesale intermarriage and the consequent assimi- 
lation of a minority group into the majority? Would the 
highly academic idea that variety is the spice of life, that it 
will make civilization more interesting to preserve man 
types of culture, have sufficient potency to restrain young 
men and maidens of different groups from pooling thei: 
lives and fortunes and from thereby effacing the dividing 
line? 

The sins which the white man has committed against the 
colored man cry to heaven. But might it not be well for 
the ultimate peace of society if intelligent white men and 
colored men studied and analyzed these sins not so much as 
the peculiarities of a race, but as the universal characteristics 
of homo sapiens, so-called? Colored people who have long 
lived in the north and gained social and cultural advantages 
which recently migrated southern Negroes do not possess, 
have almost as difficult a task to deal justly with their 
underprivileged brothers as have the white people. There 
are fortunately always some imaginative souls who recog- 
but 


nize the underlying unities and the ethical obligations ; 


’ 


that is also true of the white group. 
ADOPTING MAJORITY VICES 


\ll over the world we find minority groups which once 
suffered from the arrogance of majorities, quickly adopting 
the vices of the majority when they attain a dominant posi- 
tion. Bohemians who have been only recently emancipated 
from the German yoke are trying very hard to give the 
German minority in Czechoslovakia a dose of their own 
medicine. Poles who felt the heels of Russia and Germany 
celebrate their new freedom by oppressing the Jews. As- 
similated Jews are not always anxious to claim their kin- 
ship with their brethren of the ghetto. Catholics plead for 
tolerance in America where they represent a minority group 
and practice every kind of intolerance in Italy and Spain 
where they are dominant. 

Is the evidence not all for the thesis that we are dealing 
not with the peculiar vices of particular groups and races 
but with characteristics of man? All human groups are 
essentially predatory and tend to hold desperately to their 
privileges against the pressure of the underprivileged who 
demand a fairer share of the blessings. All human groups 
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are essentially proud and find that pride very convenient 
because it seems to justify their special privileges and to ex- 
plain the sad state of the underprivileged. It is this com- 
bination of selfishness and pride which makes the problems 
of group relationships so difficult. Thus the white man 
keeps the Negro in poverty and attributes the poverty to 
the Negro’s sloth. The industrial master prevents the in- 
dustrial worker from sharing the problems of industry 
and attributes his irresponsibility to innate defects. 


THE ECONOMIC FACTOR 


In cases of conflict between groups of equal economic 
privilege, racial and religious prejudices frequently become a 
struggle for political power or social prestige. Where the con- 
flict rages between groups of unequal privilege, race merely 
complicates and aggravates the ubiquitous class struggle. In 
the south white men justify their attitude toward the 
Negro because he is supposed to be lazy and irresponsible. 
In California the Japanese are hated and feared because 
they are too industrious. This does not prove that the 
economic factor is basic in race prejudice. It merely proves 
that the economic factor complicates every group antago- 
nism and race prejudice aggravates every economic class 
struggle. If a dominant group is able to hold a minority 
group in subjection, it is doubly repaid. It reaps economic 
rewards and also creates the social and cultural facts which 
eem to justify its pride. 

Whenever these universal tendencies are attributed to 
the peculiar defects of certain races and groups, the day of 
their elimination is merely postponed. An animus is 
created which makes a scientific approach to the problem 
impossible. The supposedly peculiar characteristics of races, 
classes and other social groups are usually but variations 
of a general pattern produced by special circumstances. 
Liberal whites, gentiles and protestants, would do well to 
sit down with members of other groups and talk as men 
about common human frailties and the methods by which 
they may be eliminated and how the harm which springs 
irom them may be negated. Elaborate confessions of group 

ins are merely devices for establishing the emancipation of 
the individual from the sins of his group. This emancipa- 
tion ought to be taken for granted, or discussion is futile. 


IS GROUP LOYALTY A VIRTUE? 


Perhaps the real problem to be considered in these dis- 
cussions is whether in the kind of a world in which we live, 
all group loyalty has not become a doubtful virtue. Group 
loyalty is the by-product of group conflict but also the 
perpetuator of it. Among races and classes which are 
till fighting for their place in the sun, group loyalty seems 

necessary virtue. Even among dominant groups some 
real ethical values are involved in it. Yet on the whole it 
would seem that in a world in which groups have been 
thrown into such intimate contact with each other our edu- 
cational and religious emphasis ought to be on loyalty to 
standards, values, truths and ideals rather than to any 
group which is supposed to incorporate them. 

What has been said about the conflict between races in 
the western world applies with even greater force to the 
problem of the relationship of west and east. Liberals have 
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acquired the habit of bewailing the sins of western civiliza- 
tion and of yearning after the virtues of the orient. The 
sins of the west are the defects of its virtues and that is 
true of the orient as well. The technological achievements 
of the west rather than any innate defects in the character 
of the white man have created the moral limitations of 
western civilization. White men are probably no more 
greedy than orientals but they have discovered more effec- 
tive methods of exploiting nature, more dangerous methods 
for holding up their fellowmen, and a technique of group 
action which multiplies the peril of their ruthlessness and 
greed. All this spells imperialism. 

The eastern man is not so obsessed with the concrete 
world and, being less tempted to avarice, he is therefore 
more willing to live and let live. But the difference is 
partly a difference in physical energy created by a differ- 
ence in climate. A philosophic and religious orient per- 
mits millions to perish in poverty. An energetic and busy 
west spills rivers of blood in the mad scramble for the 
world’s riches. The western man must bring his energy 
under moral control. The eastern man must learn the 
moral value of energy. West and east may learn of each 
other, and only if they do will they be able to preserve 
peace in the decades to come. 


UNIVERSAL FAILINGS 


But to learn of each other does not mean futile com- 
parisons between incommensurable virtues and vices. Spirit- 
ual as Gandhi is, there is considerable pride in his assump- 
tion that the east is spiritually superior to the west. World 
peace and social harmony wait upon the,men who make 
common war against the defects of the human heart and 
the deficiencies of human imagination and _ intelligence 
which reveal themselves varyingly in various situations 
but which are always more universal than they seem to be. 
To realize that fact is the basis of mutual repentance 
and forgiveness by which social harmony must be attained. 

To repent of group sins has moral meaning only if the 
person who makes the confession has had some responsi- 
bility for the actions of the group. If not, he would do 
better to keep vigilance upon the pride and the selfishness 
of the human heart which expresses itself most easily in 
group attitudes and hides itself in some new social arro- 
gance even while it makes an elaborate disavowal of an 
old loyalty. 


On a City Street 

HIS city street, where restless millions throng, 

Pulses with poems; here are aisles of song. 
Visions and dreams, that Time may not fulfill, 
Strange mystic chords the tumult cannot kill, 
Lyrics and sonnets—burst from vibrant hearts, 
Stirrings of song that shame the poet's arts. 
Heed not the roar of traffic, blatant, bold; 
List to the music, old as time is old, 
Fresh as the spring and jubilant as youth, 
Deathless as life, eternal as the truth. 
Beauty and love and aspiration meet, 
Haunting each soul that threads the city street. 


Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 








Forging Tomorrow’s Russia 


By Carleton Washburne 


QO OTHER NATION in the world takes the ques- 
tion of education as seriously as does soviet Russia. 
No other sees sg clearly that the nation of to- 

We in 


\merica use these words glibly, but in our thinking, and 


morrow is being made in the schools of today. 


particularly in our legislation, we regard schools more 


ightly; we think of them as good places for children to 


learn the three R’s and some other things besides. Russia 


realizes as no other nation has ever done the possibility of 


building the kind of nation it wants through education. 


I-dueation in Russia is a deliberate, conscious attempt to 


prepare the coming generation for effective, intelligent, and 
sympathetic participation in the affairs of a socialist state. 
Its intention is to imbue children with a sense of the dignity 


nd importance of labor, of the right of the workers to 


rule, of the necessity for cooperation, of the desirability of 


t 
Schooling means definite vocational 


~ 


conmunist tate 


training to provide Russia with skilled workers; it means 


inculeating health habits: it means the encouragement of 

certain types of self-expression and creative work and the 

establishment of a new socialistic, materialistic, and athe- 
c culture 

A FREE STUDY OF RUSSIAN SCIIOO! 

is perhaps advisable to say at the outset that in ow 

urpose to study the Russian educational system we were 

ven absolute freedom to vo where we chose, unguided 


ln order to avoid the criticism so often made that visitors 


to Russia see only what the authorities want them to see, 


W¢ deliberately picked some of the schools we visited by 
unply pomting at random to a spot on the map, then going 
wre, We had fifteen interviews with officials of all types 
education for all 
We 


our teachers and principals representing 


om. Launacharsky, the commissar of 
Russia, down, some of them lasting two to four hours 


ialked with thirty 


every grade, quality, and type of school from the large city 
to the small rural community school. \Ve almost never 
felt any attempt to suppress untavorable facts or to exag- 


favorable ones. ‘Teachers and officials alike 


were 


frank and helpful to a high degree, and no one gave evi- 


ence of bemg on the defensive. The surprising thing was 
that all these sources of information confirmed each other 
at every point, 


In organizing her educational system soviet Russia threw 


tradition to the winds. With tsarism gone, the longing of 


the people for universal education made itself felt, and a 


plan was tormulated for a single, continous school system 


children from the age 
Phis | 


school system was ce signed to provide 
me kind of education for all classes of people. 


of three right on through the 
university. 
No one 


was to be denied the right to as much education as he 


desired. leducation 


was to be no longer of the academic, 


classical type, which had marked the schools of tsardom; 


it was to be direct and practical, a worker's education. 


lhe newest methods and ideas were borrowed from all 


ver the world. ‘Teachers and school officials delved into 


q 


Dewey's philosophy of education, the Dalton plan, the 
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project method, coeducation, vocational training, every type 
of educational idea and plan on which they could lay their 
hands. Today, in spite of a restricted curriculum, Russia 
as a whole probably has the most modern and progressive 
school program and methods of any country in the world. 

What is true in one part of Russia is true in another, for 
the schools are all under one central authority in Moscow, 
the federal department of education, known as Narkompros 
or “the people’s commissariat of education,” headed by 
Lunacharsky. Narkompros prepares the general programs, 
the outlines as to methods of instruction, the standards to 
be achieved; Narkompros prepares lists of approved text- 
books from which local directors may choose ; Narkompros 
has a well-trained staff of experts and supervisors for each 
phase of education. But the appointment of teachers, the 
final selection of textbooks, the preparation of local budgets, 
and the detailed supervision of the schools, are delegated, 
through the province or region (gubernia or oblast) to the 
Uyezd (something like a county organization). Certair 
details are delegated still farther down to the volost (similar 
to an enlarged township). On the whole, however, educa 
tion in Russia is highly centralized, and to a large degree 
uniform within each class of schools. 

\ll schools are coeducational. Boys and girls have equal 
rights in every respect. To us in America this does not 
seem new, but in Europe it is still considered an innovation. 
Complete equality of the sexes extends to the salaries of 
men and women teachers, and there are no class distinc- 
tions. There are no private schools, and there can be 
none. Neither, of course, are there any denominational or 
parochial schools or colleges. If a person is to get any 
education in Russia, he must get it through the state school 


system. 


STUDENT DEMOCRACY 

Corporal punishment is forbidden, Self-government by 
the pupils replaces harsh methods of teacher control. De- 
mocracy extends itself down into the schools to a degree 
which some people find alarming. “Why,” said a conductor 
on a train to me, “if the teacher is strict, the children get 
up a meeting and demand that the inspector send them a 
new teacher!” 

Past 


Russian schools below university grade. What remains is 


history is largely relegated to the scrap heap in 


largely the story of the lives of the working classes and the 
history of revolution. In place of a study of what has 
vone by, the children study the problem confronting Russia 
today, and as soon as they are able—perhaps sooner—the) 
undertake a serious study of the organization of the soviet 
union and the principles of communism. 

The schools are equally frank in teaching the children 
The only God that the Russian people 
have known has been the God of the Orthodox church, the 


to be materialistic. 


God who divinely appointed the tsar to rule over them, the 
God whose priests linked religion with superstition, and 
In throwing out the tsar 
There is 


urged submission to authority. 
the communists threw out his God and priests. 
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freedom of worship in the churches, but the authorities 
hope that in another generation or two there will be none 
who wish to worship. 

Many, if not most, of the teachers are atheists. I asked 
She smiled at the 
absurdity of the question. “Of course. Aren't you?” “Do 
teach these little to be atheists?” I asked. 
“Well, I don’t say, ‘There is no God,’ because some of 


one teacher if she were an atheist. 


vou babies 





their parents still believe and would be alienated if I did. 
But I show them that when a seed grows it is the sun 
and air and water that make it grow; that when there 
is thunder it is not God thundering, but electricity leaping 
from cloud to cloud. I teach them in such a way that in 
time they will see for themselves that there is no God.” 
Russia’s schools are workers’ schools, practical, active, 
interested in the things of here and now in everyday life, 
not concerning themselves with abstractions of knowledge 
which are not likely to be used. 





Russia is preparing 
workers for her factories, farmers for her fields, clerks for 
her offices, teachers for her schools—not mere holders of 
diplomas unfitted for any particular piece of work. Russia 
is preparing citizens imbued with the philosophy of those 
now in power. 
ting itself. 


ent may be overthrown, but they know that education in 


Through education communism is perpetu- 
The rulers of Russia know that any govern- 


hearts and minds of the masses cannot be eradicated. 


SCHOOL SYSTEM LIKE AMERICA’S 


he administrative organization of the schools is not 


unlike our own. It resembles the American system far 


more closely than it does the European. It begins with the 


preschool, which corresponds to nursery school, kinder- 
varten, and first and second grades, taking care of children 
irom three years old through the age of seven. This is 
tollowed by the “first step” or common elementary school, 





covering the four years of a child’s life between the ages 
eight and twelve, and offering about the same amount 
work as is undertaken in the first six grades of our 
The 


‘second step,” which is divided into two sections, the first 


erican schools. first step is followed by the 
rresponding to the American three-year junior high 
hool course, the second to an abbreviated vocational high 
ol of sophomore and junior grade. From the second 
step one goes either into the university or out into the 
cation for which he has been prepared. 
lhe preschools are probably the most progressive, ex- 
rimental unit in the Russian system. In one which we 
isited in a village about thirty miles from Moscow the 
ldren were working in the garden. A five-year old, who 
the elected “chairman of the garden committee,” led 
about, telling us just what was planted in each spot. 
his “garden committee” is responsible not only for know- 
y about all the garden work, but for the proper care of 
| garden tools. Presently all the children were called to 
he front yard of the school for a sun bath. They stripped 
their few clothes and lay on their stomachs, naked in 
sun—the boys in one group, the girls a little removed 
another. After a few minutes the teacher. gave a signal 
nd all rolled onto their backs. Finally, they were called 
up to the two teachers, who stood with large sprinkling 


ns of cold water and showered each gasping, laughing 
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child in turn. The youngsters scampered off with their 
towels, rubbed themselves down, dressed, and set the table 
for their noonday dinner. They asked us to eat with 
them, and we found the meal simple but wholesome, tasty 
and ample. 

We examined the crude log building, divided into two 
group-rooms, one each for the five-year-olds and six-year- 
olds, a little shop, a room for rhythms and music, a kitchen, 
a bath, and a teachers’ room. There was a tooth brush and 
towel for every child; there were weather charts made by 
the youngsters ; objects modeled in clay, boats and airplanes 
made of wood, pictures, posters, all evidences of progressive 
methods. There was also a bedroom for the teacher. Many 
teachers make the school their living quarters, marry and 
have children there. 


A VILLAGE SCHOOI 


One of the crudest first step schools we visited was at a 
tiny village we had spotted on the map, not far from the 
head of the Neva river. We had gone up the river in a 
steamboat almost to Lake Ladoga where we disembarked. 
There we got a half-witted boy to row us across, bailing 
the water out of the boat with a tin can as fast as the 
waves came in over the gunwales. Safely on the other side 
we sought out a peasant who, after much persuasion, 
hitched up his springless cart, threw in some hay, and took 
us across fields, through woods, and over streams to the 
The astonished barefoot teacher 


village of Gori. in the 


school was most hospitable. She showed us the children’s 
work, the shop in which they had made fascinating toys, 
their drawings, their textbooks, and, most illuminating of 
He had only got to the 
His 


It made recommendations concern- 


all, the report of the inspector. 


school once last year, but he had stayed three days! 
report was a long one. 
ing the building and ground and suggestions as to teaching 
methods. “Your children haven't enough variety in their 


play,” it said. “They are getting tired of the same games 


on the playground. Bulletin 18 will give you suggestions 


for improving student government. In your discussion pe- 
riod the children are interfering too much with each other; 
Sulletin 40 


will help you to organize complexes (corresponding to 


there should be more chance for longer reports. 
American “projects”) for fourth class,” and so on. 

Throughout the preschool, first step, and section one of 
the second step, Russian schools make use of the “complex” 
(project) system. A single topic, called a complex, is made 
the unifying center for a wide range of school activities. 
“Health” may be the complex for a certain group; the 
class may go out into the village and inspect the sanitary 
conditions, report this back in the school, make the report 
the basis for reading, for social science, for the study of 
hygiene, and so on. Emphasis on health is evident in all 
the schools. 


THE COURSE OF PROGRESS 


These complexes are determined in Moscow. Narkompros 
decides what complexes shall be used each year, how much 
time shall be given to academic work, what types of voca- 
tional training shall be given in section two of the second 


step. Narkompros works through a hierarchy, of course, 
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each lower unit having some degree of autonomy and free- 
dom ; but in its centralization of authority Russia resembles 
France, and even goes further—in contrast to the freedom 
given to the local units in Germany today, in England, and 
in America. 

The program of the Russian schools is centralized, but 
it is far from static. Iteis undergoing constant change and 
revision, The political trend since the revolution has its par- 
allel in educational progress. From 1917 to 1919, chaos and 
revolution. From 1919 to 1921 or 1922, glittering schemes, 
grand plans without means for their accomplishment, wild 
plunges into new methods and ill-considered efforts at 
From 1922 to 1925, an 
ion over the failure of brilliant plans, 


higher education for every one. 


aw ikenin , 


depre 
realization of the need for careful work and slow, sub- 
stantial building. Then, in 1925, 1926, and last year, came 
One feels today that 


Lunacharsky’s impassioned utterances of 1925 are bearing 


growth, spread, notable progress. 


fruit. School buildings are being repaired; old equipment 
is being renovated, or burned, and new equipment is being 
We saw one 
It was built of 


mad Some new schools are being erected. 
magnificent new structure in Leningrad. 
poured concrete with thick walls designed to last for cen- 
turies. It had shops, laboratories, cooking and sewing 


rooms, gymnasium, baths, even an astronomical observatory. 


lxverything in it was substantial, simple, thoroughly good. 
except for the expensive private Lyceum in Amsterdam, 


a ridiculously extravagant high school building on the 


iron range in Minnesota, I think I have never seen a finer 


lary school building. 


Secon 

The schools as a whole suffer seriously from Russia’s pov- 

erty—the economic losses following a world war, a revolu- 

tion, a blockade and a famine. Education is therefore not yet 

universal; the average child gets only three or four years 
' 


ot sche ne 


Compulsory education must wait until there 
are schools enough and teachers enough to take care of all 


the children. 


The province of Leningrad plans to have 
compulsory education by 1929. It is hoped to make attend- 


Yet 


school enrolment has already increased at least fifty per 


ance compulsory by 1933 throughout Russia proper. 


cent since tsarist days. 


So far as 1 know, no country in the world today has 
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anything like such an extensive system of state-established 
experimental schools. Germany has some, a fair number of 
American cities independently set certain schools apart for 
experimental work, and a very few state universities have 
laboratory schools. Czechoslovakia has a number of experi- 
mental classes under state supervision. The same is prob- 
ably true to some extent of several other countries. While 
the work of all of them is scientific only to a limited degree, 
in Russia the experimental schools are an integral and vital 
part of her educational system. 


ENTHUSIASTIC TEACHERS 


$y a good margin, the most encouraging feature of 
Russian education—really its outstanding feature—is its 
progressive spirit. Teachers are alight with interest in work- 
ing out a new educational system and helping to build a 
new state, a new workers’ civilization. “Of course we 
should like more pay,” teachers in city or village would 
tell us. “We can scarcely make both ends meet. 
know that it is not possible to have more yet ; and we know 
that each year we are better off. We are glad to do our 
part.” And they said it cheerfully, and meant it. 

This article is necessarily too limited in space to give 


Sut we 


an adequate picture of Russian education as a whole. What 
Russia is doing for her 300,000 waifs; the factory schools; 
the opportunities for adult workers to study music, art and 
literature; the Rabfacs in which adult illiterates are given 
schooling and vocational training; the battle against illit- 
eracy waged by evening classes for peasants and by reading 
rooms and libraries; the great “Palace of Culture” just 
being completed in Leningrad; the nation-wide health 
drive, with factory basketball teams, swimming teams, boat 
crews, and with the Institute for Welfare of Motherhood 
and Babyhood in Leningrad; the great universities with 
their thousands of students and their scientific research 
these, and dozens of other characteristics of Russia’s great 
educational system, cannot be touched upon. 

Russia is clearly on the road to an extremely interesting 
and efficient system of universal education. But that educa- 
tion leads to a goal which most of the world will condemn 
effective, loyal participation in a materialistic, communistic, 
workers’ civilization. 


BOOKS 


The Sagas of the Forsytes and Levys 


Swan Song. By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Ludwig Lewisohn. The Macmillan 


HAT SO MANY novelists have elected to tell the story 
of a tamily through not less than three generations rather 
than the story of a group of contemporaneous individuals, 
is a fact equally significant in relation to the technique of fiction 
and to the authors’ social viewpoints. One does not sacrifice 
the unity of time or tax the patience of the reader with the 


annals of a family except upon the hypothesis that family has 


some significance and that there is some traceable heritage from 


one generation to another. The “old three-volume novel” may 


be extinct—though Mr. Galsworthy’s achievement seems to 
prove that it is not quite so—but the three-generation novel 
has a current vogue that is all the more surprising in view of 
the fierce individualism which is supposed to be characteristic 
of our time. Mr. Westcott’s “The Grandmothers” utilized that 
pattern successfully enough to win for its author an important 
prize. and a still more important increment of reputation. 
the family sequence 
Lewisohn traces the 


Galsworthy completes in “Swan Song” 
which he began in “The Forsyte Saga.” 
fortunes of a family of Polish Jews in the successive stages 
of their migration to Germany and then to America. Even 
Mr. Thomas Beers, in “The Road to Heaven,” which is con- 


structed upon a quite different formula, introduces ancestral 
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voices and employs contrasting backgrounds of families in 
Ohio to throw into relief the exploits of his characters in 
New York. But to enumerate the parent-and-child works would 
make too long a list. 

Galsworthy’s series, now brought to a dramatic if rather 
unsatisfying conclusion in “Swan Song,” is a notable achieve- 
ent in fiction. Any novelist might well be satisfied to rest 
s reputation upon it. It has every dimension that fiction 
eeds to have—length, breadth and depth, and a sort of fourth 
limension of an indefinable quality which is most important 
of all. And in addition to these, or because of them, it has 
lso a feeling of solidity such as characterizes statuary in the 
round as distinguished from a relief or a picture. You can 
walk all around these figures and view them from any angle 
without finding any unfinished surfaces or any blank sides. 
Old Soames, for example, and especially, is as solid as one of 
the Trafalgar square lions, and not unlike them. The result 





of it is that there is a group of people—not “types” but indi- 


vidualized human beings—whom you can know more com- 
pletely, both in their separate personalities and in their relation 
to the stream of family influence, than any characters in history 
are known. 
In saying that “Swan Song” gives a somewhat unsatisfactory 
nclusion to the Saga of the Forsytes, I mean not that the 
ok itself is unsatisfactory—for it is anything but that—but 
at the concluding episode is rather melodramatic and, in a 
easure, irrelevant. 
Lewisohn’s “The Island Within” is, in its main intention, 
tudy of the Jew in America. The earlier episodes furnish 
background and define the inheritance with which Jacob Levy 
‘gan his career in New York. The problem is this: Should 
the American Jew submerge his Jewishness in his Americanism ? 
hould he become as un-Jewish as possible, or remain as Jewish 
possible? The author’s answer is that, since in any case 
» will remain recognizably Jewish and will run against bar- 
ers of prejudice which he cannot surmount, he should be 
inkly Jewish, get rid of the inferiority complex which makes 
m sometimes blatant and sometimes apologetic, hold fast to 
e tradition of his race, and seek the society of his own people. 
\lany, both Jews and Gentiles, will not consider this a satis- 
ctory solution of the problem. It has already provoked much 
cussion in Jewish circles, and rabbis have argued the matter 
and con. 
Speaking of the book only as a piece of fiction, if its artistic 
uality can be separated from its social implications, few critics, 
| imagine, can fail to accord it a place in the front rank. It is 
work of the utmost ability and distinction. I find myself 
gretting only that, with so much to say and such ample 
ources for saying it, the author did not lay out his work 
a larger scale and, like Galsworthy, take four, or at least 
ree volumes to tell the saga of the Levys. As it stands, it 
ilmost too closely knit, and too lacking in secondary charac- 
and episodes not strictly necessary to support the con- 
lusion. But surely it is high praise to say that a book is so 
«1 that one wishes there were more of it. 
WInFrReD ERNEST GARRISON. 


Books in Briet 
Histories of religion have been written from all sorts of 
points of view and with the emphasis upon the most diverse 
pects of religion, but perhaps the story of religion considered 
a personal relation between man and God has never been so 
iully told as in Private PRAYER IN CHRISTIAN Story, by Jane 
Stoddart (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50). One could call it a 
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history of personal piety, or of private devotions. The out- 
standing characters are the saints of the Old Testament, the 
early church fathers, Augustine, the monks, St. Bernard, St. 
Francis, Dante, Savonarola, Luther, Calvin, Fox, Bunyan, 
Pascal, Wesley—to mention only a few. This is a record of 
the hidden stream of spiritual life which has flowed through the 
centuries, a revelation of the inner bond of unity of the faith 
among men of diverse faiths. 


A professor of geology, formerly at Denison and now at 
Harvard, deals with the perennial question of religion in an 
age of science in ScreENcE In SEARCH OF Gop, by Kirtley F. 
Mather (Henry Holt & Co., $2.00). It is an extraordinarily 
thoughtful treatment. Beginning with a survey of the changed 
and enlarged universe as science now sees it, the author shows 
how new science always defeats old science and good science 
always defeats bad science, even when old and bad science is 
used as a prop of religion or mistakenly identified with its 
fundamentals. He agrees with Huxley that “ideas govern the 
world,” and sees man as free within certain limits which are 
determined by heredity and environment. Men actually do 
“make up their own minds.” This, of course, is a matter upon 
which the assurance of a psychologist would have more weight 
than the assertion of a geologist, but his argument is cogent 
and, I think, sound. There is an acknowledgment of the 
validity of mystical knowledge of God—‘‘when spirit meets 
Spirit”—but no critical analysis of the meaning and limits of 
mystical knowledge. The thought here is that of a reverent 
scientist rather than that of a philosopher. Miracles are merged 
in the “natural.” Whatever that is, it is mysterious enough, 
all the more so because of our widening scientific knowledge, 
and a more adequate “sign” of the character of God. There 
are spiritual forces which science has not fathomed and which 
it never will completely define, but “all the forces operating 
in the universe are law-abiding.” Prayer may be one of the 
established laws of the universe. “The reservoirs of spiritual 
power are full; the laws by which that power may enrich 
human life are established . . . but the flood is dammed at 
this end of its channel, not at its source.” Prayer is a method 
of clearing that channel. For a brief statement of an intelli- 
gent faith in terms consistent with a scientific method of 
thought, I know of nothing better than this thoughtful and 
readable book by Professor Mather. It is the first publication 
of Holt’s religious department and has, deservedly, been chosen 


as the August recommendation of the Religious Book club. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Warning the Preachers 
Epitor THe Caristian CENTURY: 

SIR: Permit me to say a word concerning the anti-Smith 
propaganda to which it seems the columns of The Christian Cen 
tury will now be devoted. Chairman Raskob is not insulting 
anybody when he says that “substantial people in the south” 
will not tolerate this propaganda in the pulpits of their churches 
He is merely stating a cold fact. Further, instead of resenting 
his statement the better class of clergymen will resent your at- 
tempt to place the chip on their shoulders 

Iron City, Tenn. Joun J. Loux 


Training Episcopal Clergy 
Epitor THe CuristTiAn Century: 


SIR: I notice in your current number a short item concern- 
ing our courses for theological students in New York and in 
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Cincinnati, written by the Rev. Ernest Mandeville, your New 
York correspondent. There are several misconceptions in this 
paragraph which I should like to correct with your permission. 

In the first place, the idea of the courses is not to teach the 
heological student scientific care of the poor. While it is true that 
they are taking case work and are doing field work with agencies 


which are dealing with the poor, most of the courses they are 
taking have no relation whatever to this problem. The object 
of the courses is to make the ministers socially aware and to 
introduce them to modern social conditions and the methods of 
ocial agence in coping with these conditions 

We have felt for some time that the methods of case work 
ipplied to pastoral care will not have “a salutary effect of slough- 
ng off whatever sacerdotal conceits may have fastened themselves 
upon him,” as Mr. Mandeville says, but will make the young 
minister, on the contrary, more efficient in his sacerdotal office. 
It is with the idea of making him a better priest rather than re- 
moving from him any conceit as to his priestly office that the 
national department of Christian social service has erected 
these courses 

We have found so far that the men who have taken such 
training realize more deeply the force of religion in social work, 
and the contribution which the sacerdotally-minded minister can 
make to social work, than do those who blindly blunder through 
their pastoral work, unaware of the movements of the world 
bout them. 


New York City. 


Harotp Ho tt. 


May There Be Many Renewals! 


I:mrror THe CuHuristian Century: 


SIR: 1 am sending only three months’ subscription. I have 
ead your paper since it merged with Christian Work and like 
t well. I am pleased with the stand you take in the present 
cris | have passed my 94th milestone and cannot expect to 
ec another, 

West Chazy, N. ¥ M. A. Dominy. 


— —— 
Science and Faith 

Eprtor THe Curistian Century: 
STR: One frequently sees or hears a religious teacher pointing 
out, with some complacency, that physical science is largely 


ourse, in the constancy of the laws, 





or sequences which it has demonstrated. What these religious 
teachers do not seem to perceive quite so readily is that religion 

or sh A science Chere absolutely no difference in 
the working methods of physical science and of religion: and 


ld be none in their practical, everyday application to living. 
Religion, like physical science, establishes laws of action and 
reaction by observing and demonstrating certai unfailing se- 


quences of cause and effect, and, having established them, be- 


heves that they are “the same yesterday, today. and forever. 
The Christian believes or ought to believe, that these are con- 
stant and true, and acts, or ought to act, as though they were. 


| fortunatel , 
Untortunately, he does not believe or act upon his laws as con- 


as the physical scientist does and there- 


rhe idea that the physical scientist is able to prove or disprove 
his facts, while the spiritual man can never hope to prove or 
lisprove, but must expect to go on taking things for granted, is 
utterly erroneous, and subversive of genuine, living faith in spir- 
itual things The laws of spiritual action and reaction, as enun- 
ciated by Jesus, are just as demonstrable as any physical laws. 
They have been demonstrated thousands of times, and have 


never failed. The sequences follow each other as the day the 


night. The only difference is in the spheres in which they oper- 

te, and the materials with which they deal. In that respect, 

physical science and religion never can be “reconciled,” and all 
ling on that point is gratuitous and futile 


ctical lesson is that we should stop talking about the 
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faith of science and talk about, and apply to our lives, the sci- 
ence of religion—putting the teachings of Jesus on the footing 
of a science, to be “demonstrated” by the simple method of 
acting as though they were true. The only question is, as it 
was in his day—dare we? 


Chicago T. G. ATKINSON 


Community Churches 


Enitor THe Crreist1an Century: 

SIR: In his review of my book, “Community Churches,” ap 
pearing in your issue of August 2. H. Paul Douelas affects to 
suspect the author of a bias in favor of the undenominational 
church, because “he finds a good many more of the sort he par- 
ticularly fancies” than did Miss Hooker in her study of united 
churches. T also found a good many more federated churches 
than Miss Heoker found; then why not extend the accusation 
of bias to include that type also? There are plenty of reasons 
for those differences between Miss Hooker’s book and mine 
which should instantly occur to any student of statistics. In 
fact, Miss Hooker herself wrote me a letter some time ago in 
which she mentioned several reasons why my list should show a 
larger number of undenominational churches than hers. There 
can be little doubt that your reviewer knows these reasons as 
well as Miss Hooker does, but since his review misrepresents 
me grossly, will you permit me to state the main considerations 
as follows? 

Miss Hooker’s data were gathered in 1924, my statistics ar 
for 1927, and in the intervening period the community churcl 
Miss Hooker’s study included only the 
rural areas, and did not extend to the southern and southwest 


movement has grown 
ern states: but my statistics are for the whole United States and 
include churches in towns, cities, and suburban areas, as well as 
in the rural districts. Your reviewer is further in error, when he 
says that I followed Miss Hooker’s classification; the difference 
in classification puts 20 churches in my undenominational list 
which Miss Hooker classed as affiliated. 

By overlooking these simple considerations in his haste to 
detect “bias,” Dr. Douglas considerably damages whatever repu 
tation he may have as a social surveyor for the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research. 

Your reviewer has also shown himself to be a very careless 
reader. He appears to delight in fastening dubieties and ex- 
travagances on this book, by the simple method of representing 
the book to say what it does not, or to fail to say what it does 
say plainly. He complains that the author describes the com- 
munity church movement as 82 per cent rural, “but fails to tell 
more definitely where it falls in the rural scale.” This is not 
true, as Dr. Douglas would know had he read pages 8 and 9 
In dealing with what he regards as “the most dubious part of 
the book” (the final chapter), he represents me as saying that 
the community church movement is the “forerunner of Christian 
union on a national scale’; whereas I said that this is a “mis- 
taken idea” about the movement, which has accounted for some 
unintelligent criticism of it. 

Your reviewer makes himself ludicrous when he represents 
the author as prophesying that the community church move- 
ment will “presently fill the whole heaven,” although this makes 
a splendid climax for his imaginative sketch of what my book 
contains. The most that the author has ever said is that the 
movement is destined to grow in influence and become a strong 
factor in organized religion, because all the forces of together- 
ness of our day are working on its side; it is being carried 
along by the current trends, and it is headed in the direction in 
which true progress must travel. 

The misstatements in Dr. Douglas’ review are too numerous 
to deal with in one letter; the ones mentioned are a few of the 
more important. Whether bias is to be charged to the book or 
to the review is a question I am willing to leave with any dis- 
criminating reader of both. 


Elgin, Ill. Davin R. PIPER. 





Dr 
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4 DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Dr. Matheson, Church of England 
Primate in Canada, Resigns 
\fter 20 years of service as primate of 
the Church of England in Canada, Rev. 
Samuel P. Matheson, archbishop of Ru- 
pert’s Land, has tendered his resignation 
from the primacy effective Sept. 22. He 
vill, however, remain in office as arch- 
ishop of Rupert’s Land and metropolitan 
of that province. 
ate will be 





His successor as pri- 
elected by the house of 
ishops in September. Dr. Matheson was 
one time chancellor of St. John’s col- 
ge, Winnipeg, and later chancellor of 
he University of Manitoba. The Living 
Church says of his abilities as primate: 
His sturdy western outlook, his enthusi- 
tic love of the church and of Canada, 
s sound judgment, his missionary zeal, 
his broad outlook have accomplished 
uch not only in western Canada, but for 
whole Canadian church, over whose 
estinies he has presided for the past 20 


Honors for Presbyterian 
Missionaries 
the 90 years’ the 
ard of foreign missions of the Presby- 
terian church 20 missionaries have had 
rations and medals conferred on them 
oreign governments for distinguished 
es rendered to the countries where 
were at work. The last to be given, 
nd the first in the kingdom of Siam, was 
e insignia of Knight of the Order of the 
given by the king to Dr. J. W. 
William Harris and Dr. 
Cort, Chiengmai. 


Rev. David McConaughy 
Makes World Tour 
On Aug. 25, Rev. David McConaughy, 
t Newark and New York city, accom- 
panied by Mrs. McConaughy, sailed from 
New York on a world tour, as a “special 
ambassador of Christian stewardship” 
from United States churches to India, Ko- 
ea and the Philippines. Dr. McConaughy 
is been given leave of absence by the 
Presbyterian general assembly, under 
ose authority he is senior director of 
stewardship for the 10,000 churches of 
it denomination. The tour is made in 
response to invitations from the general 
issembly of the united churches of India, 
the evangelical union of the Philippines, 
nd the churches of Korea, for the pur- 
se of installing Christian American prin- 


ples of stewardship in the program of 


During service of 


Crown, 
McKean, Rev. 


Edwin C, 


churches of those countries. Dr. Mc- 
laughy interdenominationally repre- 
sents the entire stewardship conference 


! evangelical churches. 


Dr. F. W. Norwood Tells Why He 
Will Stand for Parliament 
When announcement was made of Rev. 
Frederick W. Norwood's possible inten- 
ion of contesting a seat in parliament, he 
explained in the London Evening News 
s reason for this intended step. “Since 
announcement was made of the pos- 
bility of my contesting a seat in parlia- 
t,’ he writes, “I have heard much 
party politics. I am told that a min- 
‘ter should be above them. I want to 
Ww why. Is it fair for the churches 


vit 


to maintain ideals and at the same time 
suggest that those who are chiefly respon- 
sible for their enunciation would lose their 
effectiveness by contact with hard reali- 


ties? In my opinion it is good that some 
ministers at least should demonstrate that 
Christian idealism is not impossible in the 


realm of politics. I have always felt that 


British Table Talk 


London, August 7. 
R. TEMPLE, Bishop of Manchester, 
has been called to be archbishop of 
York. Dr. Temple is still a young man, 
but he has achievements to his score 
which might well have taken a life-time. 


He might have been 
From Manchester one of our leading phi- 
to York losophers if he had re- 
mained an Oxford 
tutor. But when he accepted the position 


of headmaster of Repton he definitely ac- 
cepted the life of active service as his own. 
But though he has been claimed for pub- 
lic service, in his “Mens Creatrix” he has 
given to philosophy an admirable treatise. 
He is certainly a thoroughly equipped 
theologian, as his essays in “Foundations” 
made clear; but his interest was claimed 
early in his life for the social application 
of Christian principles, and to that, rather 
than to abstract theology he has given 
without stint of his time and spiritual and 
intellectual energies. When he left Rep- 
ton, he became vicar of St. James’s, Pic- 
cadilly, an office which gave him not only 
opportunities for preaching, but the time 
to edit the Challenge. 
- * * 

Temple—the . 
Man 

To say that Dr. Temple is a powerful 
speaker is to say something too general 
He makes no pretense to eloquence of the 
popular kind, though he can lift an argu- 
ment to the plane of noble rhetoric. He 
is a clear, logical, persuasive speaker, who 
masters, for example, and holds that most 
critical of assemblies, the students in our 
universities. He is incapable of playing 
down to an audience; he is always se- 
verely logical, but he can be paradoxical 
and subtle in his reasoning, and in his gift 
of humorous illustration he reminds 
of G. K. Chesterton. He might have 
been, had he given full time to this task, a 
great editor. He made the Challenge a 
power in English public opinion. And 
with all these gifts he still remains the 
William Temple, beloved by generations 
of students for his humor and -his most 
excellent temper. His ample form and his 
loud guffaw are still remembered by them; 
even while they give thanks to God for 
the man who has helped more than most 
to make the Christian faith a radiant and 
glorious certainty. 

* * * 


one 


Copec and 
Jerusalem 

If the place of Dr. Temple in our re- 
ligious life is sought, it must be remem- 
bered that he is a churchman who would 
not be prepared to wear any label 
He would certainly not take the label of 
modernist or fundamentalist, of protestant 
or catholic. His whole soul has been cap- 
tured by the historic Christian faith, which 
he sets forth with a remarkable knowledge 


party 


of the modern mind and its needs. He 
has tried as bishop, not without success, 
to draw together the schools of 
churchmen in the Manchester diocese. It 
was under his leadership that the workers’ 


educational 


Various 


formed, 
though here he would be the first to give 
honor to Albert Mansbridge, the 


association was 


secre- 


tary. For some time he was (and may be 
still, for all 1 know) a member of the labor 
party. In any case, his sympathies are 
with labor It was fitting that when 


Copec was planned, he should be the cap 
tain of the host from all 
were seeking a Christian way of citizen- 
ship. 


churches, who 
His hand could be dis« erned every- 
where in that enterprise. It is equally in 


keeping with his breadth of vision that at 





Jerusalem last Eastertide he played a 
great part in the preparation and com 
mendation of the Christian message. The 
same faith which leads him to call for 
Christian citizenship at home leads him to 
call to the churches of Christendom to 
claim for Christ the loyalty of all nations 
“That God may be n all,’ 
* * * 

The Inheritor of a 
Great Name 

Much more could be said of this man 
who has been made archbishop of York 
He is a man who inherits a great name; 
the son of Archbishop Temple, he has 
never ceased to confess his debt to his 
father. He has had the best that England 


can give of intellectual and spiritual disci 
pline. He won distinction in many 
fields of Now, in the 
his powers he goes to York. His friends, 
h 


has 
service. fulness of 
and he has many outside his own chure 


will pray for him that he may find in his 


new office new ways in which he can 
serve the Master, in whose service he has 
found the purpose of his life Mean- 
while, another excellent man, Dr. Guy 


Warman of Chelmsford, goes to Manches- 
ter. 


> * - 
Concerning 
Politics 
Mr. Baldwin has either revealed or se- 


cured unity in his cabinet He gave to 
the house of commons the following for- 
mula: “In the home secretary's speech at 
Romsey I am unable to find defini- 
tion of policy, but rather a number of per- 
tinent questions to which he did not pro- 
vide answers, but with truth that 
they were worthy of consideration. I 
must frankly confess that after such ex- 
have 


any 


said 


amination of these speeches as I 
been able to give, not in fragments but as 
I am struck not so much by the 


many- 


a whole 
dl testimony as by the 
This was followed by 
a letter seemed to lay down the 
principle that protection still to be 
kept in cold storage; but at the same time 


(Continued on page 1058) 


versity of 
idedness of truth.” 
which 
was 
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‘party politics’ should be spelt ‘parti-poli- 
tics.’ It is something less than the whole. 
We have a system which has grown up in 
history without overmuch 
but has proved itself tolerably 
effective and is not likely to be radically 
altered I cannot understand how a 
thoughtful man, even if he be a minister, 
can help inclining to one gather than to 
When three alternative plat- 
forms are set before him it is absurd to 


our English 
prevision, 


expect him to have no mental preterence. 
Unless he is to do his thinking in a 
acuum, or refrain from ever touching the 


earth in his speech, it ought to be obvious 
tentive listener to which party he 
should 


listen to my procla- 


nelines If the man in the pew 
ell us that he cannot 
mation of the everlasting gospel because 
l have betrayed my opinion ot the best 
practical instrument available for actualiz 
gs som 


ing of its implications, | refuse to 


allow his narrowness to determine my at 


titude 


Jewish Leader Calls Zionist 
Palestine Colony Failure 

A startling book on the Zionists’ plan 
Jewish homeland in 
published in Ber- 


to erect a national 
Palestine has just been 


lin The book is entitled “A Critical 
Journey through Palestine,” and it is the 
work of Dr. Alfred Wiener, of Berlin, 
ecretary general of the central associa- 


Jewish faith. 
Wiener’s find 


ountry is too little absorp 


tion of German citizens of 
Summarized, here are Dr. 
ing l. The « 
tive, and is k suited than any other 
site lor a boldly ‘anne Jewish coloni- 
zation movement. 2. With 
modest 


even the 
undertaken, 
out a really 


colonization already 
resources are lacking to carry 
colonization scheme. 3, The 
coming mostly from 
stubborn 


pro rcrOUS 
Zionist immigrants, 
cling “with 


ness and fanaticism” to advanced socialistic 


the east of |] urope, 


ideas which already have cost enormous 
ums of money to carry out, so that bank 
ruptcy was avoided, yet no success worth 


speaking of has been attained. 


Boston Congregationalists 
Entertain Japanese oe 


Fourteen students of Doshisha univer 
sity, Kyoto, Japan, spent five days in 
Boston early this month as the guests 
of the Japan society and the American 
hoard of the Congregational church. 
These students were not “sent” by any- 
body, but organized the trip themselves 
and have paid their own expenses. They 
ire grateful to Americans “for helping,” 


and merely came to say “thank you,” 


he Congregationalist report While in 


Boston, the students were given a recep- 
tion by Dr. Brewer Eddy, Dr. W. |! 
Gilroy, and others 


Northfield Women Attack Smith’s 
Anti-Prohibition Record 

A strong resolution assailing Governor 
Al Smith 
vate and public life, 


for his anti-prohibition record 
was unanimously 
passed by over 1,000 delegates from 19 
states of the union in attendance at the 
recent Northfield Women’s Foreign Mis- 
Northfield, 

In the resolution Governor Smith 
was called “an unceasing opponent of the 
ith amendment; the signer of the Mul- 
which left New York state 


sionary conference at East 


Mass 


lan-Gage law” 





JHRISTIAN 


“at the mercy of the lawless and vicious 
elements”; “a danger to prohibitory legis- 
lation if he should be elected”; “the choice 
of Tammany and wet forces”; and “a per- 
sonal violator of the 18th amendment.” 


Quarter-Million Building 
For College of Preachers 

The purpose of the college of preachers 
of Washington cathedral, at the capital 
city, according to the Living Church, is 
“to stimulate the art of prophetic ministry 
throughout the country.” The fourth an- 
nual session was held early in the sum- 
mer, on Mount Saint Alban, and lec- 
tures were delivered by Rev. Henry 
Sloane Coffin, Rev. W. Cosby Bell and 
Rev. E. Gordon Selwyn—the latter of 
Portsmouth, Eng. Dr. Coffin took as the 
subject of his four lectures “The Preach- 
ing of the Cross.” The “college” is under 
the auspices of the Episcopal church. A 
fund has recently been provided for the 
erection of a permanent home for the 
college, in the cathedral close. The lay- 
man donor of the fund is also setting aside 
an income of $50,000 annually to be de- 
voted to the activities of the college. 


University Pastor Asks 
For Information 

Rev. Martin S. Bryant, Baptist univer- 
sity pastor at the University of Illinois, 
Champaign, would like to have the names 
of Baptist young people entering the uni- 
versity this autumn. Pastors, parents 
and friends of address Mr. 
Bryant at 807 


such may 


S. 4th street, Champaign. 


Syracuse Students Declare 
Themselves as to Worship 

The students of Syracuse university, af- 
ter organizing a church of their own, 
meeting monthly in the largest auditorium 
on the campus, sent a questionnaire to the 
indergraduates which revealed that a ma- 
jority wanted good music, 
ind a sermon. 


silent prayers 
At first a monthly service 

Then the students re- 
quested frequent services. 


was conducted. 


S. J. Burgess Goes to 
Carbondale, IIl. 
Rev. Samuel J. Burgess, for the past 
years Disciples at Prince- 
Ill., has accepted a call to the pastor- 


minister 


Modern 


new book, brilliant, comprehensiv 


man. 


in The Presbyterian Advance. 


dangering his faith.’ 





CENTURY 


“This is the latest note for Modernism, fresh from the press. 
Snowden’s large perspective of this theme; his profound scholarship and 
evident sincerity, we find a winsome strain in this volume.’ 
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ate at Carbondale, Ill. Mr. Burgess re- 
ceived a B. D. degree from Yale in 1917, 
During his ministry at Princeton he has 
filled the following positions: president of 
the northwest district of Disciples of 
Christ in Illinois; vice president of Bu- 
reau county ministerial association; presi- 
dent of the Princeton independent chau- 
— and superintendent of Princeton's 
week-day school of religious education. 


United Church of Canada 
Meets in Winnipeg 

rhe third general councit of the United 
Church of Canada will meet in Young 
church, Winnipeg, beginning Sept. 5 and 
continuing for about 10 days. The coun- 
cil will be composed of 422 commission- 
ers, 211 of them ministers and 211 lay- 
men. Among the special subjects that 
are expected to come up for discussion 
are the ordination of women and their re- 
lation to sessions and other courts of the 
church; the standardization of ministers’ 
salaries, and the Christianization of in- 
dustry. 


Cincinnati Minister 
Receives Two Degrees 

Rev. Earl Hoon, of Hyde Park Co 
munity Methodist church, Cincinnati, | 
this season received two degrees, that 
doctor of human letters from the Lincol 
Memorial university, and doctor of divi: 
ity from Morningside college 


Congregationalists Lose Churches 
But Increase Membership 
The new Congregational yearbook 
cates that the number of Congregational 
churches decreased 60 during 1927 and is 
now 5,548; 97 churches were reported 
discontinued; mew churches reported 
previously unchurched commu- 
numbered 37. “The decrease 
according to Rev 


serving 
nities 

number of churches,” 
Charles Burton, general secretary ot thé 
council of the Congregati 

churches, “is the result of a definite policy 
to eliminate on our part all un-Christian 
denominations in 


; 


national 


competition between 


overchurched communities and to en- 
courage a movement for fewer and better 
churches. Since the war, from 1918, Con- 


: : ae eal 
vregational membership has grown 120,456 


theological thought available in this 


fy a uthoritative 
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and the number of churches has decreased 
471. <A quarter-century ago our stress 
was placed upon organizing new churches 


on the frontier. 
such things as religious education, com- 


Now our stress is upon 


munity service and the enrichment of 


Special Correspondence from Chicago 


Chicago, August 20. 

YOME WEEKS AGO The Christian 
5 Century carried a news note to the 
efiect that Dr. C. W. Gilkey had been ap- 
nted dean of University chapel at the 
University of Chicago. But that note 
seems only to 
have stimu- 
lated curios- 
ity. Every- 
where I go people ask me just what Dr. 
Gilkey’s job will be. They wonder what 
sort of opportunity could have induced 
him to give up the important pastorate of 
the Hyde Park Baptist church. Well, for 
one thing, anyone who spends a little time 
valking about the magnificent new chapel 
the university, which is now nearing 
mpletion, will realize that to be minis- 
r there is no small responsibility. If the 
apel symbolizes the significance of reli- 
gion in the life of the university commu- 
, as it is intended to do, then the chief 
nal representative of the religious in- 
st—the minister of this chapel—has a 
of enormous consequence. But that 
nly part of the task. As the chapel 
been going up a serious study has 
in progress with the purpose of find- 
a method of organizing the religious 
of the university in such a manner as 
give it authentic expression. It has 
en generally agreed that this organiza- 
of the university’s religious life must 

e on a non-ecclesiastical basis. 


Dr. Gilkey Becomes Dean 
Of University Chapel 


* * * 
Experiment Already 
Under Way 
Certain experiments have been proceed- 
ng. A Wednesday evening service con- 
ted in Joseph Bond chapel, with repre- 
tives of various departments of the 
ersity as speakers, upon a platform of 
complete liberty of utterance, has seemed 
eet a real need. The chapel has usu- 
seen filled to capacity and the partici- 
n in worship has been spontaneous 
| genuine. Dr. Gilkey has been chair- 
of the committee, made up of equal 
ers of student and faculty represen- 
s, which planned these meetings. A 
ird of social service and religion, with 
nt and faculty members, coordinate 
sponsibility with other university 
ls, has been organized. Under this 
rd it is the intention to bring together 
e religious interests and activities of 
university—as the Christian associa- 
etc.,—and thus to plan a coordinated 
| well-rounded program. The dean of 
University chapel will be the chief execu- 
tive officer of this board. There are no 
models to be adhered to; the way is 
for adventurous experiments; the 
desire is simply to discover the best way 
nducting an effective religious min- 
in a university community. For this 
venture Dr. Gilkey is re- 
ably well qualified. 
: = « 


lazing 


War in the 
Chemical Age 
American Chemical Society insti- 


tute has been in session at Northwestern 
university for the past two weeks. We 
learn that chemistry has completely inval- 
idated the Malthusian doctrine. We shall 
not much longer—as I understand it—be 
dependent upon good crops. We shall 
eat synthetic food (which does not seem, 
in prospect, to stimulate the gastric secre- 
tions nor make the mouth water!), wear 
synthetic clothes, warm ourselves with 
synthetic fuel, ornament ourselves with 
synthetic gems, and live the synthetic life 
generally. There is no immediate pros- 
pect, however, one scientist tells us, of 
the production of synthetic babies; science 
is balked at the creation of life. Modern 
chemistry is unquestionably working mir- 
acles. And the world would do well to 
ponder the words of Sir Henry Irvine, of 
St. Andrews university, Scotland, spoken 
before the institute: “The whole machin- 
ery of war may be scrapped, battleships 
may be sunk, armies disbanded and ‘ort- 
resses demolished, but the chemica! fac- 
tory must remain, and as long as it exists 
it is a potential war factory. . . . A mod- 
ern works designed for large-scale pro- 
duction of organic compounds such as 
dye-stuffs requires little change to pro- 
duce explosives. With little alteration in 
machinery or personnel it will become in 
a few hours a place from which will pour 
more deadly materials by far than those 
used in the world war. Quite possibly 
the war of the future may be declared, 
waged, and won within a few days. I do 
not speak in panic, but I have profound 
respect for the possibilities of chemistry.” 
It is not necessary to point a moral, but 
certainly if we cannot achieve mental and 
moral disarmament, and cannot find some 
other means of resolving international 
conflicts of interest than by war, we are 
heading for disaster. Nor is it necessary 
for us to wait upon the words of scientists 
to give us assurance as to this fact. 
Ss «+ 6 


And So Forth 

A revolting crime in Evanston is caus- 
ing a vociferous demand for the segrega- 
tion of mental defectives of recognized 
criminal tendencies. Nearly every time 
such a crime is committed it is discovered 
that the criminal has a record. 
Opinions differ in Chicago as to the wis- 
dom of Gov. Smith’s challenge to Dr. 
Straton. One newspaper editorial says 
that he has set an admirable precedent; 
another that it was an error to give prom- 
inence to a sensation hunter. The honors, 
at present, certainly seem all to rest with 
the governor. The first oriental 
school of religion to be conducted by the 
Episcopal church of the Chicago diocese 
is in session at Racine college. Rev. D. A. 
McGregor, rector of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
church, Glen Ellyn, is director. ... . 
Dr. A. F. Ewart, pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian church, Chicago, has been 
called to succeed Rev. George J. Searles 
as pastor of the Fair Oaks Presbyterian 
church, Oak Park. 

CuHartes T. Ho_Man. 
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The WesternTheological Seminary 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Seminary tor col 
lege graduates in the 
heart of Presbyterian- 
ism. The traditional 
theological curriculum 
enlarged and adapted 
to the conditions of to- 
day. Aim is to prepare 
preachers, foreign mis- 
sionaries, directors of 
Religious Education, 
and professors of Bibli- 
cal Cisssanure 102d 
year begins September 
18, 1928 

James A. Ketso, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D 


President 
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rHE 
worship.” In the new yearbook 97 
membership of 1,000 
or more as compared with 87 churches 


churches report a 


with 1,000 or more members the 


previous 
yeal The largest is Central church, 
Brooklyn, with 3,054 members; the pastor 


is Rev. S. Parkes Cadman. The second 


largest is ‘Tompkins Avenue’ church 
Brooklyn, with 3,023 members, Rev. Per- 
cival Huget, pastor. The yearbook shows 
an enrolment of 72,487 new members last 
year; the net 13,8600, the 


membership Jan. 1, 1928, 


mcrease Was 


total 


being 


Episcopal Temperance Society 
Takes Prohibition Poll 

Che Church temperance society, an in- 
dependent organization within the Epis- 
copal church, has just announced the re- 
sults of a poll of the leaders of the Epis- 
copal church with reference to prohibition, 
The society makes it clear that it holds 
speak for the church itself 
figures in the poll, disclosed 


1O Warrant to 
Preliminary 
registered a three to one 


+? ' } 
vote against proi 


last February, 
ibition rhe question 
naire was mailed to 5,031 ministers; re 
plies to the six questions were received 
leaders. Here are the questions 
Is prohi- 


your community? Yes, 


from 2,890 
h yes and no votes: 1. 
bition a success in 
, Have we had the law 
mg enough for a fair trial Yes, 1,329; 
No, 758. 3. Regardless of one’s attitude 
wards the use of liquor, do you believe 


a prohibition law offers the best solutior 
for the problem of intemperance: Yes, 
1,601. 4. Should the Volstead 


643; No, 
ict be modified: Yes, 1,389; No, 673 5 
Should the cighteenth amendment be re 
pealed: Yes 953; No, 984. 6 Are vou 
willing to cooperate with the Church ten 
perance socict in a Campaign tor m 

slation in the interest ot 
1,521; No, 502. Dr. 


writes an introduction for 


racticable legi 
temperance Yes, 
Eersk ne 

the book presenting the results of the poll, 
aise the sanity and the moder 


ation of testimony in this book.” Bishop 
Brent is quoted in the book 
as “telling us that as a matter of principle 
he does not believe in prohibiti mm. Dr 


Bell, 


Stephens college, is quoted as saying: “I 


Bernard Iddings president of St 
hibition on principle I 
onsider it contrary to Christian ethics 
against prohibition as 
most errant hypocrisy 
Karl H 


in our contemporary life.’ Dr 


Reiland, of St George's «¢ 


tation which has been put upor 


Gipsy Smith to Evangelize 
Boston Next Year 

Gip Smith has beet 
the pre-l-aster campaign next year in Be 
angelistic association of New 
England, through its committee of 100, 
has secured the new B ton Mad 


rden tor the services 
Negro College Offered 


Provisional Gift 
\ | 


rehouse college, Atlanta, Ga., one oi 
dest Neg coll n Ameri 
en offered b the weneral educati 
board of New York the sum of $300,000 
l ar ‘ ent tund, conditioned 
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upon the raising of an equal amount by 
the institution within three years. More- 
house college numbers among its alumni 
10 college presidents and many outstand- 
ing ministers, teachers, social workers and 
professional and business men. For 30 
Dr. John 
president. 


years Hope has served as its 


Stanley High Joins Christian 
Herald Staff 

Stanley High, for the past four years 
assistant secretary of the board of foreign 
missions of the Methodist church and a 
well-known writer on international poli- 
tics, has been made associate editor of the 
Christian Herald. J. C. Penney, chain 
store merchant and philanthropist, is pres- 
ident of the Herald, and its editor-in-chief 
is Dr. Daniel A. Poling, president of the 
World's Christian Endeavor union. Mr. 
High graduated from Nebraska Wesleyan 
university in 1917, and from Boston uni- 
versity school of theology in 1923. He has 
had extensive newspaper experience, hav- 
ing held, among other positions, an edito- 
rial post on the Christian Science Monitor 
ior several years He is the author of 
several books, among them being “The 
Revolt of Youth,” “Europe Turns the 
Corner” and “China’s Place in the Sun.” 
Methodist board of 
foreign missions commissioned Mr. High 


Iwo years ago the 


make a year’s survey of its work. He 
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traveled around the world and upon his 
return wrote another volume, “A Waking 
World,” which has just been published. 


Massachusetts Church Federation 
To Have Its Own COPEC 

Report comes that the Massachusetts 
federation of churches is undertaking a 
project similar in character to the British 
movement, COPEC (Conference of Chris- 
tian Politics, Economics and Citizenship). 
Discussions will cover the social function 
of the church; family problems, Christian 
citizenship, personality, property and so- 
cial order, economic problems (industrial 
and rural), international problems, reli 
gious education. The plan includes the 
preparation of suggestive questions, with 
reference to books and periodicals, for the 
use of discussion groups in the churches 
during the seasons of 1928-29 and 1930 
The findings of these church groups will 
be combined with those from commissions 
appointed by the federation to study the 
same topics and used for the basis of “A 
Conference on Christianity, Politics, Ec« 
nomics and Citizenship” to be held as a 
part of the Massachusetts tercentenary 
celebration in the fall of 1930. 


Dr. Stidger Honored by 
Advertising Body 

Rev. W. has Stidger, who goes to Boston 
university this autumn as head of the 


Special Correspondence from Baltimore 


Baltimore, Md., August 9. 

MOUNTAIN conference 
Frederick, had the 
most successful year of its history for two 
weeks in July. The attendance passed 
the 250 mark; the lecture courses were of 
high order, and the 
devotional atmos- 
phere, as always, 
was on a high note. 
rhe early celebration of the holy com- 
munion each morning was well attended, 
also the personal religion con- 
ducted by Father Huntington; and prac- 
tically the whole school was present at 
the sunset services conducted by Bishop 


— BLUE 
at Hood college, 


Successful Summer 
Conference 


classes 


Strider. 
* . + 

Historic Church 
Restored 

Very quietly throughout the past year 
a notable work of restoration has been 
voing on in one of the historic old 
Maryland. Old St. John’s 
church, in the Worthington valley, has 
been restored and beautified until it can 
ve ranked in the forefront of the beautiful 
Maryland, if not indeed of 
[he interior is a gem 
This 


churches of 


churches of 
the whole country. 

architecture and craftsmanship. 
restoration has been made under the aus- 
pices of the present rector, Rev. Theodore 
N. Barth, and has been made possible by 


the generosity of friends of the church. 
lhe work was planned and designed by 
Mr. James R. Edmunds, Jr., of Baltimore, 
assisted by Mr. John Ahlers. Mr. Walter 
fobell of Reisterstown, was the builder 
ind the exquisite woodcarving was done 

the C. F. Meislehm Co. of Baltimore. 
St. John’s is usually spoken of as “St. 
Valley” to distinguish it 


John’s in the 


from St. John’s at Kingsville. The first 
church on the present site was built in 
1816 and its history is bound up with the 
old families of the Worthington valley. In 
1829 it was admitted as a mission in union 
with thé diocese of Maryland, and in 1854 
became a parish church. The first church 
was destroyed on Christmas day, 1867, by 
fire, and the present little semi-Gothic 
building was erected soon after. Not only 
has this material monument been restored 
and beautified, but a group of people have 
pledged themselves that the spirit of old 
St. John’s shall live on in this modern 
day. 


Help for the 
Afflicted 

Fifty years ago two invalids began ex- 
changing letters. Out of this contact there 
came into being a Shut-in society which 
has grown into many thousands, with six 
strong branches. There are three classes 
of members: the invalids, the associates 
who do the active work, and the subscrib- 
ing members. The object of the society 
is to broaden the life of the invalid in as 
many ways as possible, and the spiritual 
part always comes first. The Maryland 
branch of the society, which is headed by 
Mrs. William D. Morgan, and of which 
Dr. Morgan is the chaplain, was organized 
in 1903 and has 1000 members The 
branch supports the only fresh air home 
in the organization. This “Holiday 
Home,” in the country near Pikesville, 
entertains about 25 invalids at a time 
its beautifully furnished memorial rooms 
It is good to feel that through these try- 
ing summer months such splendid, help- 
ful work is going on among the afflicted 

James A, MITCHELL. 
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department of homiletics and to the pas- 
torate of Copley Plaza Methodist church, 
has been elected president of the church 
department of the International Advertis- 
ing association, which met last month in 
Detroit. Dr. Charles Stelzle, of New 
York, held this position last year. 


Boston Congregational Church 
Calls Iowa Leader 
Since the illness of Rev. C. H. Williams, 
nister at Central Congregational 
church, Jamaica Plain, Boston, made his 
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resignation imperative, Rev. Joseph C. 
Rice, assistant pastor there, has led the 
activities of the church. It is re- 
ported that Rev. William A. Lee, of 
Cedar Rapids, la., has been called to this 
ministry and has accepted. 


now 


Methodists Lose Two New England 
Leaders by Death 

Dr. Henry C. Sheldon, who retired from 
the chair of systematic theology at Boston 
university school of theology in 1921, after 
46 years of study and teaching in that 


Special Correspondence from Virginia 


Richmond, August 5. 

T= religious life of Richmond in the 
summer time largely centers around 
“union services.” In every section of the 
city the churches combine at night in the 
fort to get a real congregation out of 
the depleted ranks of 

churches. 


Union Services in several 


Summer The most important 
of these groups is 

made up of four large downtown 
hurches, the Second Presbyterian, St. 
iul’s Episcopal, Seventh Street Chris- 
ian, and Monumental Episcopal. All of 


ese try to get prominent outside speak- 
to make the summer services attrac- 


a * 
Sees Opportunity 
In China 
Dr. Randolph T. Shields, dean of the 
school of medicine in Shantung Christian 
university at Tsinan, China, visited rela- 
tives here this month. After a quarter 
century of service in China he expresses him- 
lf as convinced that Christianity has a 
righter prospect in China today than 
He also feels that the United 
States has a wonderful opportunity at this 
e to win the confidence of the new na- 
nalist government by pursuing a liberal 


ver before. 


cy towards the old treaties. Shantung 
versity is supported by about fifteen 
testant denominations. Dr. Shields 


resents the Southern Presbyterians. 
* * x 
The Political 
Upheaval 

Vith Bishop Cannon's headquarters 
ere in Richmond the religious side of the 
presidential campaign is very much in the 
foreground. At present the democratic 
revolt against their wet candidate is wide- 
spread. The Methodists, to whom prohi- 
n is a part of their creed, are the most 
nly active, but the Baptists are equally 
tive in their religious views. Their 
sition to Gov. Smith on the grounds 
his church are very pronounced, and 
although they are not taking the stand as 
hurch that many Methodist ministers have 
sumed, yet there is a great revolt of a 
quiet kind in their ranks. The whole 
situation presents a novel and interesting 


\ 





lition, and it remains to be seen to 

extent party lines will be reestab- 

shed between now and next November. 
* . * 


Church Boards 
Meet Together 


A novel method of bringing churches 


together was recently introduced at Mar- 
tmsville, Va., where the vestry of Christ 


scopal church invited the governing 





boards of all the other churches in town 
to be their guests at a supper served in 
the parish house. There were about sixty 
present, including two representatives 
from the Jewish synagogue. Rey. B. M. 
Boyd, rector of the church, acted as toast- 
master. The key note of the meeting was 
unity with cooperation of purpose for civic 
betterment. 


Successful Summer 
Services 

The town of Leesburg in Loudon 
county has a unique feature in its summer 
religious life. Six years ago the protes- 
tant churches organized community open 
air services held on Sunday nights on the 
courthouse lawn. Four denominations 
alternate in securing the preacher for the 
evening. Familiar hymns are thrown on 
a screen and Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Episcopalians and Baptists sing lustily to- 
gether. So popular have the services be- 
come that on a pleasant evening a con- 
gregation of twelve to fifteen hundred is 
not unusual, although the population of 
the town does not exceed 2,500. The four 
denominations compete in a friendly way 
to see who can secure the ablest preach- 
ers for these services, and the country peo- 
ple drive in from all over the county to 
attend them. 

* * * 

Lutherans Meet in 
Virginia Caverns 

The Lutheran Synod of Virginia, of 
which Dr. J. J. Scheerer of this city is 
president, is one of the constituent bodies 
of the United Lutheran church of Amer- 
ica. Its boundaries extend from Shep- 
herdstown, W. Va., to Chattanooga, 
Tenn., including the entire state of Vir- 
ginia. Once a year it sponsors a large 
gathering of the members of its church at 
the endless caverns in the valley of Vir- 
ginia. This occasion combines religion 
and pleasure in a very happy manner. 
Leading speakers come from all over the 
country for this event but plenty of time 
is allowed for the picnic dinner, and the 
exploration of the wonderful caverns, 
which extend for an unknown distance 
under the hill and contain stalagmites and 
stalactites hundreds of thousands of years 
old. On Saturday, July 28, it was esti- 
mated that no less than 5,000 persons were 
present for this annual reunion of the Lu- 
therans of the valley. This denomination 
is especially strong in that section of the 
state by reason of the great numbers of 
German settlers who drifted down from 
Pennsylvania through Maryland into this 
fertile valley. 

R. Cary MOontTAGcue. 
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school, died Aug. 4 at his home in West 
Newton, Mass. Dr. Sheldon took his 
bachelor’s degree at Yale in 1867, and 
was graduated at Boston university in 
1871. For several served pas- 
torates in Vermont Maine, was 


years he 
and 
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then called back to Boston as teacher. 
Dr. Sheldon wrote many books, among 
them “The History of Christian Doc- 
trine,’ “The History of the Christian 
Church,” “New Testament Theology,” 
“History of Unbelief in the 19th Cen- 
t and “The Essentials of Christian- 


ity.” On Aug. 2 occurred the death of Dr. 
Charles S. Nutter, who had devoted his 
life largely to deepening the interest of 
the church in its hymns. In 1884 he pro- 
duced a book of “Hymn Studies,” and was 
a member ef the commission which pre- 
pared the Methodist Hymnal of 1905. Dr. 
N graduated from Boston school of 
1871, and served for many 
England conferences. 


Nutter 
theology in 
years in New 


F. W. Burnham, Disciples Missions 
Leader, Sails for Australia 

Rev. Frederick W. Burnham, president 
{ the United Christian Missionary soci- 
ety of the Disciples, accompanied by Mrs. 
Burnham, sailed for Australia Aug. 9. Dr. 
Hurnham will have part on the program of 
the Federal conference—which is the na- 


nal convention of Australian Disciples— 
be held at Adelaide in October. He 
will al visit some of the mission fields. 


“School of Life” Held 

In New York City 
For three years there has been con- 
cted at Calvary Episcopal church, New 


York city, during the last two weeks of 
July, what the rector, Rev. Samuel M. 
Shoe iker, calls a “school of life.” The 
first week of this year’s session there were 


)} in attendance, the second week 50 per- 


came to the three daily meetings. The 


Young minister with eight years preaching 
expertence desires an open-minded church 
receptive to scientific approach to religion. 
of State and 
Pheological Seminary of N. Y. Chief interest 
adult Reply 
Box M, Christian Century 


Ciraduate University Union 


is worship and education. 


As a reader of The Christian Century you are entitled 
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second week was specially for ministers. 
One came from Minnesota, one was from 
Africa. The rest were mostly from New 
York, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. All ages were rep- 
resented in the big groups, from boys and 
girls not yet in college to middle-aged men 
and women. Mr. Shoemaker believes that 
the only answer to the problems of our 
complicated life today is the same that 
Christ gave nearly 2,000 years ago. He 
believes that it is as possible to lead a life 
that is literally guided by God today, as 
it was then. Through this “school of life,” 


BRITISH TABLE TALK 
(Continued from page 1053) 
in somewhat vague language he promised 
modifications in the methods whereby cer- 
tain industries “safeguarding.” 
Conservatives, with a sigh of relief, de- 
clare that there is no real division in their 
ranks. The liberal and labor members 
discover much subtlety in the words of 
the “plain and honest” premier. But the 
house of commons has gone on holiday 
with a truce declared. It should be re- 
membered by American readers that in 
principle Mr. Baldwin is himself in favor 
of a tariff, scientificaily determined, but he 
made a promise before the last election 
that this issue should not be reopened dur- 
ing this parliament. By this he stands; 
but meanwhile “safeguarding,” which is 
in some sense a form of protection, has 
been introduced under a certain procedure, 
which has so far enabled only nine trades 


to win the protection which it offers. 
* * * 


secure 


The Earl of 
Balfour 

“I accompanied Lord Salisbury, my 
uncle, when he went to Paris in 1871, only 
a few weeks after the king of Prussia had 
been declared emperor of Germany in the 
palace of Versailles. I have lived to 
sign, on behalf of my country as foreign 
minister, in that great gallery where the 
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men and women “are finding an experi- 
ence of God, are deepening their own ex- 
perience, and are learning how to help 
other people as concretely and as vividly 
as they have been helped themselves.” 
Next year the “school” will be held in the 
new parish house of Calvary church, now 
under construction. 


Baltimore Pastor Named as 


_ Secretary of Mission Board 


Rev. G. W. Haddaway, for 26 years 
minister of the Starr Methodist church, 
Baltimore, has been elected secretary of 


Emperor William first became emperor, 
the treaty of Versailles that ended the em- 
pire to whose beginnings I have referred.” 
So the Earl of Balfour, who was eighty 
years of age last week, showed how long 
a range of history his public life has cov- 
ered. All men have been doing honor to 
this statesman. One thing only should be 
added—Lord Balfour has the reputation 
of being a “doubter,” simply on _ the 
ground of the title of his first book, “A 
Defence of Philosophic Doubt.” It is a 
remarkable instance of the way in whi 
men will speak of books without reading 
them (and condemn prayer-books without 
studying them). If anyone has read that 
book, or indeed any of Lord Balfour's 
work, he will know that no more consis- 
tent defender of the. faith has arisen in our 
time than this man—and those who know 
what he meant by “philosophic doubt” 
will wonder at the credulity which can 
credit a thinker with a role entirely the 
opposite of the one which he has openly 
assumed. 


Two Other 
Matters 

There is little known yet of the precise 
terms under which France and Britain 
have agreed to a measure of naval dis- 
armament. Till more is known, it is bet- 
ter not to put the hopes of relief in this 
matter too high. The relations between 
the western powers and China are nearing 
an important change. The question 
whether there is a government at Nan- 
king which can speak for China is one 
which most of us believe should not be 
answered too punctiliously. It is better 
to run some risks by recognizing the gov- 
ernment than by coldly demanding diff- 
cult conditions. But, to tell the truth, not 
much attention is spared for China in 
these days. 


And So Forth 
The Kellogg pact was the subject of a 
debate in the house of lords. The chief 
purpose of the officials at the moment 
seems to be to warn us not to expect too 
much! Public opinion, however, 1s 
strongly on the side of making the pact 
mean all that its language implies. 
The Spectator is nearing its centenary; in 
last week's issue there was a signed arti- 
cle by the editor of The Christian Cen- 
tury on the pact. Dr. Glover ended 
last week his series of Saturday articles in 
the Daily News. For some years he has 
had this column and made good use of it. 
Now there is to be a Saturday sermon by 
famous preachers. 
Epwarp SHILLITO. 
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the board of missions of the Methodist 
church. This board now consolidates the 
men’s and women’s home and foreign 
work of the denomination. Dr. Hadda- 
way succeeds as secretary Dr. W. S. Ro- 
senberger, of Columbus, O. He takes up 
the new work in September, and plans to 
establish his headquarters in Baltimore, 
the Methodist Protestant building. 


Dr. J. T. Addison Goes to Boston 
School of Theology 

Rev. James Thayer Addison, of the 
Episcopal theological school, Cambridge, 
takes up this autumn his new service as 
proiessor of missions at Boston university 
school of theology. 


A Summer School of 
Religious Education 

\n enrolment of 150, twice the number 
who attended last year, marked this year’s 
session in mid-August, of the Connecticut 
summer school of religious education in 
Storrs, all parts of the state being repre- 
sented. 








Dr. Curtis Reese to Sail for 
India in Autumn 

Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Unitarian leader, 
has decided to sail from San Francisco 
in November for India, where he will at- 
nd the Brahmo Samaj celebration. Dr. 
Reese will make a number of stopovers, 
will spend the most of January in 
iras, Bombay, Benares and Calcutta. 
Returning, he will make stops in Egypt 
and at various points of Europe. 


ir 


Layman Finances Devotional 
Conference 
Walter P. Fraser, a generous layman of 
Pittsburgh, provided funds to cover the 
expenses of a conference held at Asheville, 
X. C., last month, the purpose of which 
to develop in those who attended 
ritual power and devotion. 
list of speakers at the conference in- 
luded Rev. William H. Foulkes, New- 
irk; Rev. W. B. Bryan, Presbyterian 
lent pastor at Princeton, and Rev. 
3. Blake, a recent graduate of Prince- 
Rev. A. F. Purkiss, Baptist min- 
ister, is the secretary of the movement, 
nd was leader of the conference. Prayer 
group evangelism was offered as a tried 
d of personal work. 


deepened 


H 


Saskatchewan United 
Church Achievements 
In Saskatchewan the United Church 
1,395 congregations and is this year 
ploying 128 student missionaries in 
ulding up smaller groups of worshipers 
wer communities. 
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Meeting the Problem of Youth 


FULLY AS IMPORTANT as any problem of statesmanship, of 
economic policy, of religious doctrine, is the problem of youth 
today. A new generation is arising which, while not rejecting 
the wisdom of the past, does demand a restatement of reality 
in the terms of life and a courageous facing of the vast problems 
of the vital present. 


THE 20TH CENTURY QUARTERLY takes seriously this 
challenge of modern youth and is endeavoring to meet that 
challenge. The writers who are cooperating to make this Quar- 
terly are in touch with today’s life, in the larger fields, but also 
with individuals who are trying to find their way through the 
maze of today to a satisfying faith 


JOHN R. EWERS, head of a large church in the great steel city; 
Charles Stelzle, internationally famous for his achievements in 
social service; James M. Stifler, a leader for nearly a score of 
years in Evanston, a renowned university center—and near the 
problematical city, Chicago; Roy L. Smith, a remarkably success- 
ful worker with young people in the great northwestern city, 
Minneapolis; Helen Barrett Montgomery, not only a noted 
Bible translator and student, but also a missionary stateswoman,; 
Herbert L. Willett, for years a teacher in the Orient, and in 
recent years a leader in two great eastern cities, Boston and New 
York; Ernest Bourner Allen, a spiritual pastor and teacher in 
one of Chicago's outstanding suburbs. The editor of the quarterly 
Thomas Curtis Clark, has combed the country for great leaders 
of vision who can with authority and power bring the teachings 
of the Bible to bear upon the challenging problems of living today 


DURING THE COMING QUARTER, that vital personality, 
Paul, is the subject to be considered. Decide now to adopt 
The 20th Century Quarterly in YOUR Class, YOUR School, 
this autumn. (Free sample copy upon request ) 
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How many religious books a year does the 
average member of your congregation read? 


This question is for the consideration of ministers. 
This page is the first in a series of discussions hav- 
ing as their purpose to promote the cause of in: 
telligent reading in the churches of the country. 
This series is inspired by an article by Dr. Ozora S. 
Davis on ‘‘Books and the Religious Life.’ His article 
is so timely that we herewith reproduce excerpts 
from it. 


Books and the Religious Life 


| 
| 
| 
| 
= 


\WV! are facing a curious situation in human 
experience. On the one hand there seems to 
ided attitude of criticism against the creeds 
ind institutions of religion so widespread and omi- 
that we are warned that there is a dangerous 
lump in the religious life of the world. On the other 
there are signs on every hand that the actual interest 
1 religion never was more genuine and general than 
If the period of the great war has involved 
the outward forms of religion in apparent loss, it has 
also given new meaning to those everlasting realities 
which undergird religion and insure it permanence 
and power in human life. On one point at least there 
eems to be no doubt: the modern world is de- 
termined to face all problems squarely and fear- 
lessly. In order to do this there must be not only 
instruction and discussion, but a sufficient body of 
printed literature in its more permanent form which 
will enable every individual or group to define the 
i clearly and to decide honestly on the merits 
of the question 


be a dec 


tis now 


lherefore, it is impossible to expect that we shall 
emerge from the present wallow of indefiniteness and 
hesitation unless we are furnished with the means to 
ruide thought and stimulate discussion. The need of 
ligious books at this particular juncture hardly 
mere statement of the situation 


r 


r more than the 


Books, serious in their intention to grapple with the 
vital problems of religion honestly and fundamentally, 
clearly written and attractive in style, well made and 
within the reach of the average man’s budget—these 
are called for just now as seldom before. What may be 
expected from the use of such books? , 


First, the definition of the problems with new 
clarity and precision. Many a case of apparent 
doubt is simply a condition of failure to see clearly 
what the problem is. Men are not so much skeptical 
as confused. They need help in stating the 
question... 


Second, the gift of time for reflection, which 
comes more readily in reading a book than in 
sharing a debate or hearing a subject presented 
in a sermon - 


Again, the religious book has the advantage 
of presenting the seasoned conclusions of the 
writer . . The author has the advantage, which 
the reader shares with him, of adequate time for 
clear statement and deliberate thought. His book 
is his calm and final word on the subject upon which 
he has reflected earnestly and long 

(Article reprinted through the courtesy of the 
National Association of Book Publishers.) 


Next week we shall tell how one church is success- 
fully solving the problem of congregational reading 


\nd here is a ccupon which, properly signed, will secure for you our regular circulars of 
recommendation and announcement of new books, suggestions as to HOW to promote 


reading in the churches, et: 


HRISTIAN Cy ury Book Service, CHICAGO 


ir Book Service list and send me all your Book Circulars, Special 


Anne 
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